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THE CASE OF LIEUT. JAMES B. SUTTON. 
By George A. Thacher. 
Introduction. 

By James H. Hyslop. 


Mrs. J. N. Sutton on September Ioth, 1910, wrote me a 
brief account of her experiences in connection with the death 
of her son, Lieut. James B. Sutton. Its tone showed a de- 
sire for help in a distressful situation. The experience was 
interesting enough for me to ask for a more detailed report 
of her experiences and such corroboration as might be pos- 
sible. The reply to the request for further information was 
the following, with the omission only of those parts which 
represent some natural animadversions on the government 
and the desire for justice. 


Portland, Oregon, October 5th, 1910. 
My dear Professor: 

Your good letter has been received. I am sure you would 
be much interested if I could tell you all the experiences I have 
had with those gone before. When I return East I will try to 
see you. 

On Saturday evening, Oct. 12th, 1907, at 8.30 or 9 o'clock, I 
felt as if something hard struck me on the head and stunned me. 
I said “ Mercy, what was that?” and like a knife was struck in 
my heart a sharp pain, and I knew something had happened to 
Jimmie. I cried out something has happened to Jimmie, Oh God 
save him. I went up stairs and spent the night in prayer and 
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tears, and all next day, until 1.30 o’clock P. M. The telephone 
rang, my husband answered it immediately and left the house. 
At 2.30 he returned. I was still in my room praying for my boy. 
When my husband came in the front door, Jimmie also entered. 
I said to my daughter: “Jimmie is here”. She said: “‘ Last 
night you thought he was killed or hurt, now you say he is here ”. 
No matter, I said, Jimmie is here. With that my husband came 
into the room and said to me: “ Can you stand some bad news”? 
Anything. Is Jimmie hurt? He said: “He is dead”. “ Has he 
been ill”, I asked. “No”, said he. “Has he been hurt?” 
“No”. “Then how can he be dead?” “He committed sui- 
cide’, they say. 

Hardly had the words left his mouth when Jimmie stood 
before me: “ Mama, I never did”, and reaching out his hands 
to me, he said: “ My hands are as free from crime as they were 
when I was five years old. Oh, Mother, don’t believe them. 
Adams struck me in the head with the butt of a gun and 
stunned me. I fell on my knees and they beat me worse than 
a dog in the street. Mama dear, if you could only see my fore- 
head, you would know what they did to me. Don’t give way, 
for you must clear my name. God will give you the men to 
bring those men to justice.” I turned to my husband and 
daughters and said: “ Do any of you see Jimmie or hear what he 
is saying?” They looked at one another and thought I had lost 
my mind. “Oh, I said, listen, he is here and I hear him and 
then told what I heard. 

He said: “ Mama, they beat me almost to death. I did not 
know I was shot until my soul went into eternity: they either 
knocked or struck me in the jaw, for there is a big lump on the 
left side. I never had a chance to defend myself.” 

Now we did not hear one thing from the Department, except 
what the telegram read—“ It is reported from Annapolis Lieut. 
James N. Sutton committed suicide at 1.20 this morning Oct. 13th, 
1907.”—-That was every word we heard until 7 o’clock Sunday 
night Oct. 13th, 1907, when a reporter for the paper came up and 
said he had some news and said my son had been to the Naval 
Dance, drank a little too much, on his way home got crazy mad 
and blew the whole top of his head off. Again my son told me 
it was not true, and for four days he never left my side for one 
moment, and kept saying: “ Oh mother dear, if you could only 
see my forehead, you would know how they beat me.” I prom- 
ised I would see his forehead and I prayed God to let his remains 
stay just as he was when put in the casket, and after 23 months 
in the grave I had his body exhumed, and there upon his face 
and head were the marks of the blows he had received, a big 
lump still under his left jaw. All the cuts and blows looked as if 
they had just been made upon the living, even to the blow on the 
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sendhond being blue and black. He also said hier ‘tnd put a 
bandage on his forehead to hide it, and so it was. 

* * * * * * [Irrelevant portions omitted.] 

He also told me the gun they gave me, and said was his, was 
not his, and for me to trace it, and I would find out it came from 
the South. I did so. The gun was an old one, made when my 
son was 12 years old. I traced it to Tennessee. My son was never 
in Tennessee. His gun was a .32; this gun was a .38, and it was 
a .38 that killed him. Remember three Navy Doctors swore on 
the stand in July that there was not a scratch on my son’s face, 
and no signs of his having received a beating, when 23 months 
later I find his face beaten to a pulp and one eye gone, four cuts 
on his face, left side from his mouth down to his jaw, and this big 
lump under his jaw. 

* * * * * * [Irrelevant portions omitted. | : 

Very sincerely, 
ROSA B. SUTTON. 


It was manifest to me at once what was necessary to 
give a story of this kind any credence. It was first confirmed 
by Mr. Sutton, but it was apparent that several things re- 
quired to be done before any use of the facts was possible. 
(1) I required to know something about Mrs. Sutton’s other 
experiences and their confirmation. (2) Due allowance had 
to be nvade, until corroborated, for Mrs. Sutton’s liability to 
imagination in adding details to the case after knowledge of 
them. (3) Assurance had to be obtained that these details 
were mentioned before the information conveyed to me was 
received. 

The first objection of the sceptic would be that the ex- 
perience before the telegram came, if it had any apparent 
significance at all, was a coincidence. It is, however, no more 
this than hundreds of similar ones and their collective inter- 
est suggests that this one may have a claim to serious inter- 
pretation as a coincidence. It is noticeable that the time 
of the experience coincides closely with the events with 
which Mrs. Sutton identifies it and so is not the premonition 
which it offers to be. It is not apparently a case of read- 
ing into previous events the contents of later ones, tho 
without the confirmation of the daughter and husband we 
might entertain a suspicion of this kind. The experiences 
reported on the occasion of receiving the news of the son’s 
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death might be subject to interpretation of an ordinary kind 
but for their corroboration also, a circumstance which I did 
not have at the time. I knew also that the gravity of the 
incident, taken in connection with the verdict of the Court 
of Inquiry which pronounced upon the death of Lieut. James 
B. Sutton, made it most important to have greater security 
for the facts. The consequence of all this was that I asked 
Mr. Thacher to make a careful investigation of the case and 
his Report follows. 

As soon as he began he became personally interested in the 
whole situation and investigated it from two points of view. 
(1) He made a careful record of all Mrs. Sutton’s various 
psychic experiences with such confirmation as each of them 
could secure. (2) He investigated the judicial aspects of the 
case wholly unrelated to Mrs. Sutton. He went into the 
evidence for the verdict of the Court. That has some bearing 
upon the experience of Mrs. Sutton as recorded. But the 
major part of the Report here published concerns Mrs. Sut- 
ton’s general experiences. The other part of it would make 
a large document and cannot be printed here. I shall use 
only that part of it summarized which may be necessary to 
explain the significance of Mrs. Sutton’s experience. The 
issue precipitated by this experience, at least for the general 
reader, is the truth of the verdict of suicide as against the 
claim of the communication that it was homicide. This ques- 
tion will come up in the later comments which I wish to 
make. Here I can only state it and indicate that it was this 
issue that made it necessary both to examine carefully into 
the evidence and to protect, if possible, this particular ex- 
perience by the acceptability of other supernormal experi- 
ences in the life of Mrs. Sutton. How far this has actually 
been effected will have to be left to the individual reader to 
determine. Further comments will be reserved till later. 
The Report of Mr. Thacher must come first. The few foot- 
notes in the Report are by the Editor. 


Report of Mr. Thacher. 


On the first of November, 1910, I received a letter from 
Dr. James H. Hyslop asking me to call on Mrs. Rosa B. 
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Sutton of Portland, Oregon, and learn what I could of her ex- 
periences and capacities as a psychic. 

I saw Mrs. Sutton for the first time on Nov. 6 and had a 
long talk with her. I found her to be a woman of unusual 
intelligence and apparently vigorous health. 

The immediate cause for the inquiry arose in connection 
with the shooting and death of her son Second Lieutenant 
James B. Sutton of the United States Marine Corps at the 
Marine Barracks, Annapolis, Maryland, on October 13, 1907. 
The question of the effect of that great shock and grief to a 
mother was evidently of the greatest importance in consider- 
ing her sanity and mental balance. On the other hand to 
speak in a perfectly cold blooded fashion, it is evidently ab- 
surd to offer as any kind of an explanation of supernormal 
mental phenomena the fact that the subject has passed 
through such grief and mental distress as to cause even a 
split of personality—-whatever that may mean. In other 
words, if dissociation of personality is such a mental state 
that the subject can and does acquire information uncon- 
sciously and by means other than the ordinary senses the 
problem concerns the nature of hunran personality in its 
deepest and most comprehensive form. The scientific stu- 
dent will feel grateful for the mental agony which shows the 
possibilities of the human mind. There has been nothing 
discovered so far to prove that dissociation, so called, is ab- 
normal so long as it does not go to the point of creating al- 
ternating personalities. 

However in the case of Mrs. Sutton there is no alternating 
personality and no lack of capacity for self-control. She is 
the seventh daughter in a large pioneer family—her father 
and mother crossed the plains to the Pacific coast in the early 
fifties— and she as well as two sisters and a brother whom I[ 
have become acquainted with are noticeable for good physical 
and mental development. Mrs. Sutton is the wife of James 
N. Sutton who holds a position of responsibility in the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. Mr. and Mrs. Sutton have had 
five children who reached maturity. One son went to the 
Naval Academy and one is at present at West Point. One 
daughter is the wife of an army officer and two daughters 
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are unmarried. The two unmarried daughters I have be- 
come acquainted with and they have every appearance of 
being what is called normal both physically and mentally. 
The two sons were both athletes and the survivor has made 
a record this year as the best basket ball player in the West 
Point team and has been given the credit in the newspapers 
for winning several games for West Point. He was a pop- 
ular member of the Multnomah Athletic Club of Portland be- 
fore going to West Point. 

I have seen the family in somewhat intimate fashion for 
over three months and have observed Mrs. Sutton closely. 
She has a happy disposition naturally, and a sense of humor 
which is sometimes denied to members of her sex. She has 
the mental traits of mediumistic persons including a lively 
imagination and a certain nervous irritability at times. She 
is exceptionally bright and shrewd. In studying a mass of 
testimony filling 1500 type-written pages and various docu- 
ments and correspondence I have found her knowledge of the 
greatest assistance. She has mastered every detail of the 
hearings before two naval courts, and I can say from personal 
knowledge that it is a task demanding unusual persistence as 
well as legal training. 

I have found that she sometimes gets her facts mixed with 
the implications from those facts, and that while she is un- 
usually quick to see a point she does not possess the judicial 
ability to weigh evidence and assign the proper weight to 
different kinds of testimony. She is inclined by temperament 
to overstatement rather than understatement. 

In speaking as I do without reserve I am placing the 
reader in my own position as an investigator so that he 
may start “fair” in estimating the value of this account of 
experiences. 

Before deciding to attempt to get a history of this case I 
tried to learn if Mrs. Sutton had had previous experiences of 
supernormal character and of apparent communication from 
the dead, also if I could get any apparently supernormal phe- 
nomena to register close to the time of the occurrence in 
order that I might be able to verify them myself. I have 
been successful in both attempts, and so have felt justified 
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in undertaking the drudgery of studying all documents and 
official records in the case of the fatal shooting of Lieutenant 
Sutton at Annapolis. 

The following statement describes an experience in 1884. 
It was written out by Mrs. Sutton at my request in November 
and Mr. Sutton certified to its accuracy. 

In the year 1884 my brother Albert Brant died on the 
20th day of May. On the morning of the 2oth I sat down to 
breakfast, in Celilo, Ore., and just as I raised my cup of coffee 
to my lips, something told me that something had happened 
to my brother. I said to my husband, “ Something has hap- 
pened to Albert”. Just then the telegraph instrument in | 
the next room, commenced to tick and my husband went in 
to take the message which read, Can you come down we will 
bury Albert. He said: “ That must be a mistake”. I said, 
No, try again something is wrong. So he tried again and 
found that Albert was dead. 

That night Albert came to me, he awakened me and told 
me the house was on fire. I awoke my husband and told 
him but he thought I was only nervous, so we went to sleep 
again. I was just dozing when Albert touched me on the 
cheek and said get up, your house is on fire. I heard the 
rumbling noise and again woke my husband but he would 
pay no attention and said I was only nervous so we again 
went to sleep and the third time Albert touched my shoulder 
and said if you don’t get up you will burn up alive, with that 
I jumped out of bed, awakened my husband and said, “ Now 
will you believe the house is on fire? He jumped up, the 
house was full of smoke. In the spare bedroom there was 
a hole burned, big enough for a man to crawl through. The 
fire was extinguished but we had to move out the next day. 

The man who set fire to our house jumped into the Co- 
lumbia river and was drowned. 

My brother had not been dead twenty-four hours before 
his spirit came to me to save the lives of my two little girls, 
my husband and myself, as he was very fond of us. My 
mother told me afterwards that almost the last words he said 
were, I wish I could see Rosa and the little girls once more. 

ROSA B. SUTTON. 
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I will state my brother Albert Brant lived and died in 
Vancouver, Wash. 

The above is all true except that the man who set fire 
to the house did not jump into the river for go days. 


J. N. SUTTON. 


I have examined the registry of the Catholic church in 
Vancouver, Washington. Albert Brant’s death occurred on 
May 20, 1884, and his body was interred in the Catholic ceme- 
tery in Vancouver. He was eighteen years and seven months 
old at the time of his death. 


G. A. T. 


The next experience recorded occurred some three years 
later. The account explains itself. 


Statement of Mrs. Sutton. 


When Jimmie Sutton was eighteen months old he was 
playing out on the back porch with five or six cigar boxes. I 
was in the kitchen busy with my work; no one was in the 
house but myself; my two little girls were in the yard play- 
ing. 

There was a barrel of rain water on the porch where 
Jimmie was playing; somehow I was very nervous about this 
barrel of water on this particular morning and said to my 
husband I wish you would upset that barrel of water, I am 
afraid the baby (Jimmie) will fall in it; his little nose just 
came to the top of the barrel. My husband laughed and said, 
“ how can he possibly fall in, he can just see the top of the 
water.” I know, I said, but I don’t care something tells me 
he is going to fallin. He laughed and went to the office. 

Jimmie played Choo Choo cars with the cigar boxes ; about 
9.30 a voice like that of my father said, “ Rose where is your 
baby?” I answered, out here on the porch playing Choo 
Choo cars. I thought my husband had returned, came in 
the front door and was playing a trick on me; I looked out 
and saw the little fellow playing happy as could be. 

Perhaps I thought the voice like my father’s because I 
was thinking of him. 


In a few moments again the voice, very strong, said “ Rose 
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where is your baby?” I looked out and saw him playing and 
said “ he is out here playing; if you are so anxious about him 
why don’t you come and see for yourself? ” 

In a few moments a very strong stern voice said, “ Rose 
go get your baby.” I started and looked out, the baby was 
gone and the’cigar boxes were all piled up by the side of 
the barrel, I rushed out, the soles of his little feet were all I 
could see on top of the water; I pulled him out and worked 
with him, in a few minutes he came to but he was not out of 
danger for several hours. 

No one in or out of the family ever called me Rose but 
my father. 

My father had been dead for fourteen years. That after- 
noon when Mr. Sutton came home he upset the barrel of 
water. 

ROSA B. SUTTON. 
November 29th, 1910. 

The above is an absolutely true statement as told me at 

the time of the occurrence. 


J. N. SUTTON. 


The next experience which I record was dictated to me 
and I wrote it out. After Mrs. Sutton had signed it I sub- 
mitted it to Mr. Sutton and to Mrs. Bruin a sister of Mrs. Sut- 
ton, and to Mrs. Hodgson another sister. The confirma- 
tory statements of Mr. Sutton and of Mrs. Sutton’s sisters 
were written by them. 


Statement of Mrs. Sutton about her Mother’s death Twenty 
years ago. 


We were living in Los Angeles, California, twenty years 
ago. My mother was living at that time in Vancouver, 
Washington. She had said when she died she would come 
tome. One morning she came and touched me and said, “I 
want to tell you something.” She stood right by me and I 
said, “ What are you doing here?” She said, “now don’t 
be frightened, but I died last night between twelve and one 
o’clock.” I said, “ You died where?” She said, “in Port- 
land.” I said “ What are you doing in Portland?” She 
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said, “ I went to see Mary [her daughter and Mrs Sutton’s 
sister] and was feeling so much better I thought I would go 
home. The Doctor wanted me to stay but I said I was go- 
ing anyway, alive or dead, and I shall go dead.” I told Mr. 
Sutton about it. In the forenoon of the same day we got a 
telegram saying that my mother had died between twelve 
and one. The telegram came about 9 o’clock.* 


ROSA B. SUTTON. 


The above is true as told me by Mrs. Sutton about four 
a. m. of the day she received the telegram. 


J. N. SUTTON. 


I was with my mother at the time she died which was 
about one o’clock A. M., Sept. 29, 1890. 
ELIZABETH BRUIN. 


I remember this occurrence very distinctly. I sent the 
telegram of my mother’s death next morning. 


MARY RAY KENDALL HODGSON. 


As Mrs. Hodgson handed me back the above statement 
which she had just signed she said to me, “ Yes, that’s the fact 
about my mother. She said she was feeling much better and 
was going to her home in Vancouver. 

(Vancouver is 7 miles from Portland) and then she passed 
so suddenly and without our expecting it.” 

I mention this remark of Mrs. Hodgson’s because an inci- 
dent of that sort would be naturally very strongly impressed 
upon her mind in connection with her mother’s death. 

G. A. T. (Nov. 28, 1910.) 


The next incident which I record occurred in 1909. Mrs. 
Sutton wrote out the following account and signed it. I give 


* As the Suttons now live in Portland it will be important for the 
reader to remember that, at the time of this experience about the death 
of her mother, as narrated, they were living in Los Angeles, some seven 
or eight hundred miles distant. As Vancouver, Ore., is only seven miles 
from Portland on the other side of the Columbia River, had the Suttons 
been living in Portland, the situation regarding possible previous informa- 
tion would have been less significant. But as they were living so far 
away the case is much more important. 
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a copy as the original was written on both sides of a sheet of 
paper. 

“ While in Washington D. C., while sleeping I found my- 
self in Portland. Naturally I went to see my old friends. 
It seems I could only see three girls and I asked for the fourth 
one. Every one looked alarmed and said, ‘ you cannot see 
her’. I became very much frightened and said, ‘no, she 
cannot die, we must save her’. I awakened with a start, got 
up and wrote a letter out here [Portland] to see if there was 
anything the matter with the girl. I was sure she was in 
danger if she was not really dead. An answer came to my 
letter saying my dream was true. At the time I was dream- 
ing the mother, father and three daughters were waiting for 
this same girl to die. They did not think it was possible to 
save her. She had typhoid fever. This happened in the fall 
of 1909. She recovered, however, from the attack. The 
name of the family is Hincks.”’ 


ROSA B. SUTTON. 


The Hincks family were next door neighbors and friends 
of the Suttons for a number of years in Portland. I called 
on them and made inquiries concerning this particular event. 
I was informed by three of the daughters including the one 
who was ill and Mrs. Hincks that Miss Dorothy Hincks was 
ill with typhoid fever in the fall of 1909 and that they feared 
she would not recover. The letter to a mutual friend from 
Mrs Sutton making inquiries they told me about. The 
daughter who was ill said she was very sick and that she 
learned of the letter after her recovery. 

I called on the lady to whom the letter of inquiry was 
written by Mrs. Sutton. She informed me that she did not 
believe in dreams or anything of that sort and that she did 
not keep old letters. It was evident at the time that my in- 
quiry was regarded as a bit of impertinent curiosity, and I 
learned later that that was the construction placed upon it. 
There are too many witnesses to the fact that such a letter 
was received to ignore them. The skeptic in this case did 
not propose to encourage what she thought folly, and so the 
evidence is incomplete, though it is good so far as it goes. 
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I have selected these few experiences from those related 
to me by Mrs. Sutton because the incidents were of enough 
importance to be capable of being verified by living witnesses, 
and naturally Mrs. Sutton’s experiences were also remem- 
bered in connection with the occurrences. 

I have other statements concerning clairvoyant and tele- 


pathic experiences, but they refer to trivial matters and can- 
not be verified so I omit them. 


Some Experiments with Mrs. Sutton. 


Mrs. Sutton seems to have all around mediumistic capa- 
city. What she describes as visions are the most interesting 
to her, and from the information furnished in them they 
offer means of verification of the coincidence between the 
vision and the occurrence, of which she has no normal knowl- 
edge. 

Upon my request she agreed to make memoranda of such 
experiences at the times of the occurrences and submit them 
to me. One of the best incidents came on Dec. 16, IgIo. 
On that day I arrived at the Sutton home soon after one 
o'clock and Mrs. Sutton told me that that morning she had a 
dream or vision before waking and seemed to hear a voice 
say, “just step into that room.” She continued, “I did so 
and saw a coffin and as I exclaimed ‘who can be in that 
coffin?’ I stepped nearer and saw the smiling face of sister 
Dorothy. She smiled at me very sweetly and said, ‘ your 
sister Mary will know.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Sutton informed me that “ Sister Dorothy ” was her 
teacher in the convent school in Vancouver, and was her 
sister Mary’s (Mrs. Hodgson’s) teacher for a much longer 
period than she was hers. She added that it was her impres- 
sion that Sister Dorothy had died some six months before. 
As the dream was of the premonitory type it occurred to me 
that Mrs. Sutton might be mistaken, and without mentioning 
it I called on Mrs. Hodgson on Dec. 19, and asked her about 
Sister Dorothy. She confirmed Mrs. Sutton’s statement 
about Sister Dorothy having been her teacher in the convent 
and said that she (Mrs. Hodgson) had been something of a 
favorite of the Sisters, and that she regretted that she had not 
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called to see her in her last illness months ago. Mrs. Hodg- 
son assurred me that Sister Dorothy had been dead for six 
months, and so it seemed that the vision was not of the pre- 
monitory type after all. I wrote out this account at the 
time and planned to find out the exact date of Sister Doro- 
thy’s death at the first convenient opportunity. 

On January 4, I9gII, in the “ Morning Oregonian” of 
Portland there was a portrait of Sister Dorothea and an inter- 
esting obituary notice. She had died in St. Vincents hospital 
in Portland on January 3. I called up Mrs. Hodgson by 
‘phone and she assured me that Sister Dorothea, whose por- 
trait was printed in the Oregonian was not the Sister Doro- 
thy whom she remembered as her teacher in the convent. 
Mrs. Sutton assured me with equal or greater positiveness 
that it was the same sister only that the portrait seemed to 
be that of a younger woman than Sister Dorothy. 

Mrs. Sutton said that she was going to the hospital, which 
is very near her home on Hoyt street, to see the remains of 
Sister Dorothy and to make inquiries. On this day she gave 
me further particulars of her vision which she had not given 
on Dec. 16, saying that the coffin was black wood and that 
there seemed to be no handles. She also described the room 
and said that the sisters who showed her in did not speak 
but merely beckoned with their hands. 

Later Mrs. Sutton told me that she attended the funeral 
and that while there were handles on the coffin they were 
concealed by a black pall; that the room corresponded with 
the room she saw in her vision, and that the sisters beckoned 
with their hands but did not speak. 

On one evening, which was, I think, the day of the fune- 
ral, Mr. Sutton and I were smoking and talking, and he re- 
ierred to this incident and voluntarily spoke of these details 
which Mrs. Sutton had mentioned to him. She also men- 
tioned them to me before she had seen Sister Dorothea’s 
body. 

I went to see Mrs. Hodgson and she admitted that she 
had been mistaken in her statements to me, and that this 
was the Sister Dorothy who had been her teacher in the con- 
vent in Vancouver. I also went to see the Sister Superior 
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in charge of St. Vincents hospital and she informed me that 
Sister Dorothea was a teacher in the convent in Vancouver 
in the seventies. I also made inquiries among acquaintances 
of the family and learned that Mrs. Hodgson and Mrs. Sutton 
did attend the convent school in Vancouver at the time when 
the Sister Superior said Sister Dorothea taught there, so the 
matter seems to be definitely settled that Sister Dorothea 
who died on January 3d, 1911, was the sister Dorothy who 
was Mrs. Hodgson’s teacher as well as Mrs. Sutton’s in the 
convent over thirty years ago. Both Mrs. Hodgson and 
Mrs. Sutton expressed regret that they had not taken the 
vision as meaning something, but they were sure that Sister 
Dorothy was dead. However for my purposes the various 
complications, while they seemed at the time to deprive the 
incident of any evidential value, finally proved that Mrs. 
Sutton’s vision was of the genuine premonitory type and that 
there was no chance for any deception in the matter, though 
I have no reason to suppose that Mrs. Sutton would attempt 
anything of the kind. 


Vision of Another Type. 


The next vision which I record purports to be an account 
of seeing a friend whom Mrs. Sutton had known for 36 hours 
was dead, and of this deceased friend’s telling in vague fash- 


ion of the death of a mutual friend of which Mrs. Sutton was 
ignorant. 


Portland, Oregon, Dec. 5, 1910. 

Mrs. Sutton told me to-day of a vision she had yesterday 
(Sunday) morning at about 7 o’clock. On Friday, Dec. 2. 
she received word by telephone while I was present that 
Mrs. A. a close friend of hers, had died suddenly in San Fran- 
cisco. 

In her vision Mrs. A. came and got into bed with her and 
said in subtance, “ it was a terrible thing to die the way I did, 
but when I saw the look in her eyes I knew she could not live. 
I was so tired I just sank right down. After I was gone 
there was such screaming in the house that I thought, ‘I 
wish they would keep quiet for the neighbors will hear them.’ 
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There was some one down at the basement hammering at the 
door and no one let her in. She said poor mother, poor 
mother, poor little mother.” 

On Sunday afternoon Mrs. Sutton told me that she called 
a second time on Mrs. A.’s sister, who lives in Portland. (She 
had called on Saturday and mentioned the fact to me Satur- 
day evening.) Mrs. Sutton told me that when she called 
Sunday she found that a letter had been received that day 
which had been written and mailed by Mrs. A. just before her 
death. This letter described the visit by Mrs. A. to a mutual 
friend of hers and Mrs. Sutton across the bay from San 
Francisco whom we will designate as Mrs. B. Mrs. B. was 
very ill and died while Mrs. A. was with her. On her way 
home Mrs. A. wrote (while on the boat) to her sister in 
Portland and told of Mrs. B.’s death. The same day after 
reaching home Mrs. A. had a seizure of heart failure and 
expired very suddenly. 

Mrs. Sutton informed me that after the vision described 
she told her family of it before she called on Mrs. A.’s sister 
and consequently before she knew anything of Mrs. B.’s 
death. 

I asked Miss Louise Sutton to tell me what she remem- 
bered of what her mother told her the day before about her 
vision of Mrs. A. Miss Louise said that her mother told 
her about the vision about 9 o’clock Sunday morning. The 
substance of Miss Louise’s statement was that her mother 
said Mrs. A. came to her and told her that she was down in 
the basement or seemed to be and heard a thumping on the 
door. She saw the look in her eyes and knew that she could 
not live; and there was screaming in the house. 

Some hours later I asked Mrs. Bruin, a sister of Mrs. 
Sutton who lives with her, what she remembered of Mrs. 
Sutton’s account of her vision the day before. Mrs. Bruin 
said that Mrs. Sutton told of Mrs. A. coming to her and 
sitting on the side of her bed as if she were going to get in 
with her and saying that there was a hammering on the door 
in the basement and that when “I saw the look in that per- 
son’s eyes I knew my time was come.” Screaming in the 
house was also mentioned. Mrs Bruin’s impression was that 
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Mrs. A. (according to the story) was frightened by someone 
trying to break into the basement and that when Mrs. A. 
saw the look in this person’s eyes she knew her time was 
come. 

The point seems to be fairly established by the answers 
to my questions from Miss Sutton and Mrs. Bruin that in 
Mrs. Sutton’s visions Mrs. A. told her of looking into some 
person’s eyes and knowing from that look that the end of life 
had come for some one. 

Mrs. Bruin is not interested in psychic impressions, auto- 
matic writing, visions, etc., and frankly calls the persons crazy 
who indulge in such vagaries, and so her recollection was 
apparently moulded by the most practical application of the 
incidents of the vision. Mrs A. did not die in the basement 
I am told, and she just returned from a visit to a friend of 
hers and Mrs. Sutton who had died while she was with her. 
Mrs. Sutton knew of Mrs. A.’s death at the time of her vision 
of her, but she did not know of Mrs. B.’s death until the 
afternoon of the same day. There was no attemept of Mrs. 
A. in the vision to describe Mrs. B.’s death to Mrs. Sutton. 
It was simply a somewhat confused statement by the woman 
of the vision or dream to Mrs. Sutton of her own feelings 
on the assumption that Mrs. Sutton knew as much about che 
circumstances as Mrs. A. did. 


Jan. 20, I9QII. 

In a letter from a mutual friend to Mrs. Sutton giving an 
account of Mrs. A.’s last hours, which I have had the privi- 
lege of reading, the accuracy of the previous account is con- 
firmed in a general way. This friend however was not pres- 
ent at the time of Mrs. A.’s death but was told of the oc- 
currences by Mrs. J. who was present. Mrs. A. told Mrs. J. 
that in these attacks of illness from which she suffered she 
left the back door open for the pain was so great that she 
thought she would die. She did die in the attack on this day 
after making arrangements in part at least for the funeral of 
her friend Mrs. B. 

It is impossible to get any details directly from Mr. A. or 
from Mrs. J. who was present. 
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The points definitely settled are that Mrs. Sutton’s friend, 
Mrs. A. died on Thursday after dinner 900 miles from Port- 
land. Mrs. Sutton got the news oi. Friday afternoon. On 
Sunday morning she had a vision in which Mrs. A. told her 
that it was terrible to die the way she did and in a vague, 
dream-like fashion referred to another event—Mrs. B.’s 
death—without giving any name or definite information. 

The unwillingness of the family to go into any particulars 
makes it impossible to confirm the details about the doors and 
other matters in Mrs. Sutton’s vision. 

This last vision, in the absence of confirmation of various 
details, might be classed as subjective with the exciting cause 
as the shock of the news of the death of this friend received 
36 hours earlier, but for the fact that there is a direct allusion 
to some other person whose death occurred but a few hours 
before Mrs. A.’s—the woman of the vision. In view of Mrs. 
Sutton’s ignorance of this other death at the time of the 
vision the dream seems to be removed from the subjective 
class, though it is not sufficiently clear cut and definite to 
say where it belongs. However its suggestiveness will be 
appreciated by psychic researchers. 


Other Experiences. 


Mrs. Sutton has related to me various experiences which 
are incapable of verification. They are in the nature of con- 
versations with persons at a greater or less distance and 
occur while she is in a passive state or is asleep and dreaming. 
The following memorandum was handed to me by Mrs. Sut- 
ton on Nov. 18. 


Nov. 17, I9I0. 

Last night while rushing around in my sleep I met Mr. 
Thacher. He seemed to be in just as big a hurry as I was. 
He was coming out of a big building and did not see me until 
I spoke to him. I said “ When do you expect to come out 
and look over the evidence?”’ He said “ Really, Mrs. Sutton 
I am so rushed or busy rather that I don’t believe I will be 
able to do much if anything until Sunday. Then I hope to 
give my time to it.” He smiled and passed on. 
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The account is correct enough in a general way, but Mr. 
Sutton knew that I planned to get to work at the beginning 
of the next week on the evidence and as a matter of fact I 
did. It was on the 16th that I told Mr. Sutton what I planned 
todo. If he related the conversation to his wife she knew in 
normal fashion what she made a note of next day as a vision. 
That would have been silly, and Mrs. Sutton is not given to 
that sort of thing. There is nothing in the vision but gen- 


eralities however and I quote it as an illustration of a curious 
form of dream. 


About Dec. 2oth, Mrs. Sutton told me of a dream in which 
she went to hear Tetrazzini sing. She told me that she had 
never seen and knew nothing about her. The dream I ne- 
glected to write out at the time. Mrs. Sutton did go to hear 
Tetrazzini and told me about it. There were certain curious 
correspondences between her actual experiences and the 
dream as I remembered it. One was Tetrazzini’s expressing 
herself by signs. Mrs. Sutton said that the time of her 


vision she did not know that Tetrazzini could not speak 
English. 


A part of the program was a song by Tetrazzini from 
Rigoletto. In the dream that Mrs. Sutton told me of there 
was a male quartet from Rigoletto. The dream came ten 
days at least before the concert. 

It is certain that the dream was far from exact as a cor- 
rect account of the concert, and yet it had some correspond- 
ences that seem very curious as chance coincidences. 

Mrs. Sutton has given me the details of two premonitory 
dreams, one of a death and one of an accident which I have 
noted for future reference, but neither has occurred up to 
the present time. The following is the first vision related to 
me by Mrs. Sutton. 

On the roth of November she told me of seeing a gentle- 
man in a vision who lives on the Atlantic coast who had at- 
tended to some business for her. The vision was interrupted, 
but she noticed that this gentleman had on a suit of clothes 
that she had never seen him wear. She described the suit to 
me and I suggested that she write and find out if her clair- 
voyant vision was correct. She did not receive a response 
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until sometime in January. I was permitted to read the 
answer and learned that the description was accurate but the 
color was not what Mrs. Sutton mentioned. I had made a 
memorandum at the time Mrs. Sutton mentioned the vision 
to me and on reference to it I find that the color is described 
as a mixture of grey and white. Mrs. Sutton had this vision 
or impression while resting in a reclining position she told 
me and without being asleep so far as she knew. 


Ouija Board and Table Tipping. 


Mrs. Sutton uses the ouija board easily. I have been 
present several times when it was in use. The first com- 
munication usually purports to be her mother and her son 
Jimmie is also a communicator. I have seen no message 
received which had any evidential value. 

On the evening of Nov. 10 we tried table-tipping with a 
small stand strongly made. I examined it thoroughly es- 
pecially to discover if the rappings were caused by cracking 
or straining of the parts. So far as the ordinary table-tipping 
goes I am fairly well satisfied that it is due to unconscious 
muscular action. The name “ automatism ” describes it per- 
fectly. 

On this evening I noticed that the table almost invariably 
tipped towards Mrs. Sutton. I had my hands on the table 
but rested them so lightly that when the table moved my 
hands slipped over the surface. Bearing that point in mind 
there was one very curious incident. The table tipped 
readily in response to mental questions of the sitters, also in 
response to mental questions of the onlookers. The usual 
questions were asked as to deceased persons being present. 
I asked the question, mentally, if my mother were present 
and the table tipped toward Mrs. Sutton who sat opposite 
me and then it swung around on one leg and the top rested 
in my lap. My hands were touching it so lightly that the 
table moved under my fingers. 

There were a few raps on the table. No messages were 
spelled out that had any evidential value. 

On the evening of Nov. 14, tried crystal gazing and table 
tipping. Mrs. Sutton saw a tree and figures under it refer- 
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ring to place and time of her son’s.death at Annapolis. At 
the table tipping there were some raps on the table and we 
felt cool breezes on our heads and the table moved about a 
yard. 

On only one occasion has the table responded to questions 
in such fashion as to give any message capable of being veri- 
fied, and that is concerning a future event. I have no idea 
that there is anything in it. ‘These automatisms are more 
or less consciously suggested by the sitters, though the raps 
cannot be explained in that way. Iam entirely satisfied that 
the raps are objective, but they do not respond readily to 
questions. 

Mrs. Sutton has told me of hearing footsteps in the house 
and of feeling touchings and of seeing objects move without 
contact. I have heard some blows on the walls. Mr. Sutton 
explained them by the hot air pipes from the furnace. One 
evening when Mrs. Sutton and one of her daughters spoke 
of having their dresses pulled, I heard these raps or blows. I 
don’t know of any explanation except the hot air pipe, and I 
fail to grasp the modus operandi on that theory. The rap- 
pings, table tippings and ouija board performances are easily 
obtained in the Sutton home but they don’t seem to prove 
anything. Mr. Sutton remarks emphatically, “nothing in 
it!” 

There really seems to be a telepathic rapport between 
Mrs. Sutton and one of her daughters. I have noticed it on 
several occasions. ‘They find it a source of amusement ap- 
parently. They do not have sufficient patience to test it in 
scientific fashion, but find it a pleasant diversion when it 
manifests itself in the daily round without any effort. The 
incidents simply occur and are readily forgotten, unless there 
is some especial circumstance to fix them in mind. Mrs. 
Sutton tells of knowing about her children occasionally when 
they are away from her, especially if there is some event 
which is of greater interest than common. The members of 
the family admit the fact and call it curious and let it go at 
that. For instance, Mrs. Sutton tells of knowing of the out- 
come of a foot-ball game that one of her boys took part in 
before the news came in the papers. She says the usual re- 
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sponse to such statements on her part is a sarcastic “ indeed 
another dream?” She says she has known if her boys had 
passed their examinations and of various things closely con- 
cerning them which they afterwards admitted to be true. 

I have unavoidably seen a good deal of the daily life of 
the family. The members of the family indulge in a frank- 
ness of speech which is rather unusual, and Mrs. Sutton’s 
dreams are generally received with impatience. They strike 
a slightly discordant note in the happy-hearted nonsense and 
chaff in which the younger members of the family like to in- 
dulge. One of the daughters remarked to me, “ Mamma 
has too many dreams.” Mrs. Sutton does not possess the 
spirit of Griselda, and so the members of the family, probably 
in a spirit of self-defense, sometimes exclaim rather contemp- 
tuously when a vision is related, apparently to counteract 
its effects and to ward off any discussion as to the deeper 
significance of such occurrences. 

On the other hand, they do in serious moments frankly 
admit that there have been some very strong coincidences 
between Mrs. Sutton’s dreams and the events they describe. 
They regard these things as remarkable and unquestionably 
cherish an undercurrent of feeling that “there is something 
in it” but they decline absolutely to admit that the claims of 
spiritualism are even partially proven by the coincidences 
that they have personal knowledge of. It would be fair to 
say that they decline to consider the matter. The family 
are Catholics and anything like Spiritualism as a faith is 
repugnant to them. The mental attitude of the family tow- 
ard Mrs. Sutton’s experiences is interesting because it is so 
similar to that of skeptical persons generally, and it is im- 
portant because it bears on their credibility as witnesses to 
previous coincidental experiences or visions of Mrs. Sutton. 

I have noticed in some of the visions which Mrs. Sutton 
has related to me certain indications of their being subjective, 
but in others there is no apparent reason for their origin. 
Some are clear cut and the coincidences are striking, but in 
other cases as in some I have recorded, the coincidence is 
rather vague and so far as its meaning anything is concerned 
it may be repudiated as a joke. On general principles Mrs. 
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Sutton is shown no mercy when she tells a new vision, but if 
the event proves that there is a sharp and clear coincidence 
she has the pleasure of saying, “there, I told you so, only 
you would not believe me.” 

This account of Mrs. Sutton’s experiences in years past, 
as I have been able to gather them, and those of which I have 
personally been a witness, describes in a manner as fair to 
her and to the members of her family as I am capable of mak- 
ing it, the situation which existed when her son Lieut. James 
N. Sutton was shot to death at Annapolis soon after one 
o’clock A. M. on the 13th of October, 1907. 

I have collected the statements of Mrs. Sutton, and of 
members of her family and friends in Portland as to what 
they remember of the things told them by Mrs. Sutton after 
her son’s death and before detailed news had been received. 
The witnesses are all respectable, intelligent persons and their 
voluntary statements show, I think, that they do not attempt 
to tell more than they clearly remember. 

I have examined the files of the morning Oregonian from 
October 14, 1907, to Nov. Ist, 1907. In the issue of the 14th 
the news is given as suicide. Same news reprinted from a 
Baltimore paper on Oct. 21st, on Oct. 23d, finding of verdict 
of suicide by Board of Inquest is given with the statement 
that Lieut. Sutton was not mentally responsible for his act. 
The statements explain themselves and I give them in suc- 
cession without comment. 

There are the statements of several persons which I am 
unable to furnish: Two are original and others are confir- 
matory. ‘The husband of one witness was so certain that he 
knew what my theory was as he called it, that he was con- 
vinced that I could not do anything with the matter. Then 
the witness could not remember anything he said. 

These statements which I have collected show very con- 
clusively I think, that one does not ever remember an event, 
but does remember the impression or mental picture which 
the event produced. Where it is sharp and clear the impres- 
sion and the facts correspond. Otherwise the impression is 
a synopsis or partial picture of the events which produced it. 
By bearing that in mind in considering the large number of 
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confirmatory statements, which follow Mrs. Sutton’s state- 
ment, their true value will appear. They simply record the 
impressions produced upon the minds of the hearers at the 
time. The witnesses have consented that their names shall 
be printed if the account is printed. The remark of one in- 
dicates the mental attitude of all. She said, “ It’s true, why 
shouldn’t I be willing to say so?” The statements follow. 


Mrs. Sutton’s Statement. 


Portland, Ore. Nov. 10, 1910. 

In reference to my premonition of the death of my son, 
James B. Sutton, Oct. 13, 1907, at Annapolis, Md. I will 
say that I was at home with my family in Portland, Ore. at 
the time. Jimmie, as we all called him, was my first boy 
and there was always a peculiarly close sympathy and love 
between us.* 

All my life I have had curious experierices in the way of 
premonitions, concerning events not known to me in normal 
fashion; and I have frequently been able to iell what was 
happening to my children when they were separated from 
me. 

Jimmie was always devoted to me and a letter which I 
received from him four days after his death, which was 
written at Annapolis, Oct. 11, and mailed the day before his 
death, told of his doings in the happiest spirit possible after 
referring to each of his sisters and his brother and talking 
of their personal interests, with messages of good-will to 
them, he spoke of the probabilities of his being transferred 
to a ship that was to come to the Pacific coast by way of the 


*It was not strictly a premonition of her son’s death that Mrs. Sut- 
ton had. She puts her experience in her narrative to me at 8.30 or 9 
P. M. of October 12th and her son’s death was reported as having oc- 
curred about 1.20 A. M. on October 13th. The difference in time be- 
tween Annapolis, Md., and Portland, Ore,, is about three hours. This 
would make Mrs. Sutton’s experience coincide very nearly with the re- 
ported time of Lieut. Sutton’s death. There is no assurance that either 
statement of time is perfectly accurate, so that the case for premonition 
or coincidence cannot be exactly determined. But the probability would 
be in favor of the coincidence under the circumstances, allowing for in- 
accuracy of Mrs. Sutton’s memory and a similar inaccuracy in the re- 
ported time of his death. The fray which ended thus tragically also 
began some time before its issue. 
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“Horn ” during the winter and promised to bring me all sorts 
of presents from the South American ports, that he expected 
to visit. 

During the evening of Oct. 12, 1907, I had a terrible at- 
tack of pain and sensation of shock, in my head and went to 
my room upstairs, saying that something terrible had hap- 
pened to Jimmie. The members of my family thought I was 
nervous and my daughter Louise went to my room with me 
and read aloud to me; that detail was impressed upon our 
minds afterwards because the book she was reading to me 
included the story of a murder. 

After that night Jimmie seemed to me to be crying. for 
help. At six o'clock next nrorning I went to mass, but I 
could not stay in the church and came home. After coming 
home Mr. Sutton was called to the telephone and I heard him 
say “ I’ll come down and get it.””. I thought it was something 
at the railroad office (Mr. Sutton has the personal charge and 
responsibility of handling all of the freight in the freight de- 
partment of the Southern Pacific R. R. in Portland.) 

When Mr. Sutton came back and entered the house (I 
was upstairs in my room with Louise) I said to her “ Jimmie 
is here,” Louise exclaimed, “ Last night you said Jimmie was 
dead, and now you say he is here.” Mr. Sutton went up- 
stairs to the third floor and I said to Louise, “ Jimmie has 
gone upstairs to put on his uniform” (he had told me that 
the next time I saw him, he would be in uniform) Louise 
said “ you are foolish’, and I replied to her, “ You go up and 
see.” She went and I began to dress to receive him. Louise 
came back and said “ it’s papa and he has such a strange look 
on his face and he’s white as a ghost.” 

Mr. Sutton and my other daughter came down and with 
such strange set look on their faces. Mr. Sutton came to me 
and said, “Can you stand some bad news?” I said, “I can 
stand anything except bad news from Jimmie.” He said, 
“Tt is very bad news and it is about Jimmie.” I aked if he 
was sick or hurt and after answering my first question by 
“No” and said *‘ He was shot, he committed suicide.” I 
jumped up and said “It’s a lie; Jimmie Sutton never com- 
mitted suicide.” Mr. Sutton responded, “ Here is the tele- 
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gram, they would never dare to say so unless it was so.” At 
that instant Jimmie stood right before me and said, “ Mamma, 
I never killed myself; he held his hands out in front of him 
and said, my hands are as free from blood as when I was five 
years old.” I turned to the others and asked them if they 
heard anything. They thought I was crazy. I said, “ Listen, 
Jimmie says a man hit me on the head with the butt of a gun 
so that I fell on my knees; then three of them jumped on me 
and beat me worse than a dog in the street and tried to run 
my face in the ground. They broke my watch with a kick 
as I lay on the ground. They jumped on me with their feet 
and I wonder that my ribs were not broken. I did not know 
that I was shot until my soul went 'into eternity. Oh, 
Mamma, if you could see my forehead, and put your hand on 
my forehead, you would know what they did to me.” He 
had his overcoat on over his uniform. Before he disappeared 
he said, ‘““ Mamma, don’t lose your mind because you have got 
to clear my name.” 

On the morning of Wednesday, Oct. 16, I had a vision of 
Jimmie and he said “ They put a bandage around my fore- 
head and around to the back of my neck to try to hide what 
they had done. My face was all beaten up and discolored 
and my forehead broken and a lump under my left jaw. 
They put my body in a basement and left it there.” He 
said, “ Utley managed and directed the whole affair.” He 
seemed to have his overcoat on and kept looking about for 
something. I said, “ What is it you are looking for?” He 
answered, “ It’s my shoulder knot that I can’t find. 

One night he came to me and wakened me and said, 
“ Don’t move or open your eyes, I am permitted to show you 
my face.” I kept my eyes shut and saw his face all discolored 
as I saw it in the coffin when his body was exhumed 23 
months after his death. If I had not been prepared to see 
the way he had been beaten up it would have killed me. 

The first night after we heard of Jimmie’s death, my 
daughter Daisy had a dream in which she said some one 
seemed to show her a face, which she afterwards identified 
as one of the young officers present when Jimmie was killed. 
The face was unknown to her and the paper in which the 
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portrait was printed came to us after she had the dream. 
The face was that of the man whom Jimmie told me was the 
one who directed the whole affair, Lieut. Utley. Daisy was 
also told that Utley managed the entire affair. 

About three weeks after Jimmie’s death, my daughter, 
Mrs. Parker who went to Annapolis to his funeral, came back 
to Portland and brought his things. 

She unpacked the trunk and handed me the things in it. 
She handed me Jimmie’s watch; I opened it and found that 
the crystal was shattered into a hundred pieces. I said, 
“‘ Jimmie is here, listen to his watch ticking.” My daughter 
said, “ You are crazy.” I said, “ Listen,” the watch ticked 
for three minutes (it had stopped at 1.15) Jimmie says, “that’s 
how long I suffered.” My daughter shook me by the should- 
ers saying, “Mamma, you have lost your mind.” I said, 
“ Listen it’s ticking again.” It ran two minutes and stopped 
at 1.20. Jimmie said, “ That’s how much longer I lived.” 
The watch was taken to a jeweler and he had difficulty in 
getting it to run. Afterwards my other son carried it and 
every night it stopped at 1.20 for a year; at last it was made 
to run by a New York firm. 

I had other visions of my son, Jimmie. After the time 
I heard of his death on Sunday, Oct. 13, 1907, until Wednes- 
day, Oct. 16, I often saw him about the house as a little child 
five years old. Sometimes when he comes to me I feel a 
light feathery touch on my face. Once I felt a hand on my 
shoulder, and I said “ Jimmie, don’t do that.” And I have 
never felt it since. Some months after his death I was ina 
church and he came up and touched me on the shoulder and 
said, “ You are a fine Sherlock Holmes; how do you suppose 
that blood got on the back of my hand?” Adams was shot 
in the finger and if the blood had been tested it would have 
been found that it was all Adam’s blood; they tried to put 
the gun in my hand.” The next year after Jimmie’s death 
when the fleet was on the Pacific Coast and several vessels 
came to Portland, immediately after their arriva!, I heard 
some one run up the steps of our house and I went to the 
door and saw Jimmie in full uniform, a blaze of glory and 
full of happiness. In a few seconds he disappeared. In the 
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last days of June, 1910, while I was in Washington, just be- 
fore the close of the session of Congress, Jimmie came to me 
and said if he could come back and live for eighty years in 
peace and happiness he could not enjoy a moment of it if he 
knew that he would have to pass through such a death as he 
did. “Oh, Mamma, it was horrible.” 

Once while I was in church in Washington, in June, 1910, 
just at the elevation, I said to myself, “Oh my Heavenly 
Father, I don’t see why Jimmie had to die,” and he came to 
me and said, “ To purify the Navy, Mamma.” 

On Nov. 5, the day before Mr. Thacher called to see me 
at the request of Dr. Hyslop, I saw Jimmie for a moment 
with a distressed and anxious look on his face. I had written 
a note to Mr. Thacher on Nov. 4, saying that I would be at 
home on Nov. 6, and would see him then if he called. 

Since I saw my son’s body exhumed at Arlington Ceme- 
tery and looked closely at his face and form in September 
of 1909, I have not had so many visions of him. I do, how- 
ever, see him occasionally. 

Often when I would sit down by myself Jimmie would 
come to me and say, “ Mother, find that paper.” I would 
look and finally I found the “ Inventory ” and he was happy, 
and said, “ You see I did not have my guns.” 

Utley says in the Inventory, “I found Lt. Sutton’s suit 
case contained pair trousers, shoes, shirt, revolver, belt and 
holster.” He always kept them in his suit case at home so 
when he would go out to target practice, everything was 
ready and he would just pick up his suit case and go. 


ROSA B. SUTTON. 


Statement of James N. Sutton on Nov. 10, 1910, Concerning 
the Impressions of His Wife, Rosa B. Sutton, at the 
Time of the Death of Their Son Jimmie, at Annapolis, 
on Oct. 13, 1907, Which Were Related to Him at the 
Time of Their Occurrence at 784 Hoyt St., Portland, Ore. 

I had a long conversation with Mr. Sutton at his home 

on the roth of November, 1910, in relation to his wife’s im- 

pressions—dreams he called them—at about the time of their 
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son’s death, and before they knew of any facts in the case 
except that their son was dead and that he was reported to 
have committed suicide by shooting himself. 

The conversation was general and included some account 
by Mr. Sutton of previous experiences of his wife which had 
coincided with the facts when she had no normal means of 
getting the information. Mr. Sutton is not a spiritualist, 
and he described some mediumistic séances that he had at- 
tended and how in some instances he had detected the me- 
diums in fraudulent practices. He is decidedly skeptical 
about spirit return and communication, and offers as a first 
theory of his wife’s impressions the intuitive perception of a 
mother concerning all matters affecting her children. His 
second theory admits the possibility of spirit return to a lim- 
ited extent, still giving the mother’s acute perceptions con- 
siderable credit in the matter of receiving impressions. 

I asked Mr. Sutton to write out his recollections of what 
his wife told him at the time of their son’s death, but he de- 
murred and said that if I would prepare a statement he would 
examine it and correct it and sign it. It follows. 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 10, Ig1o. 

The evening before I received a telegram, saying that my 
son, Jimmie Sutton, had committd suicide at Annapolis, my 
wife complained of a feeling of shock and pain, saying that 
something terrible had happened to Jimmie. She went to 
her room and remained there in tears while our daughter 
Louise remained with her reading to her. We felt that she 
was suffering from nervousness. The next morning after re- 
ceiving the telegram, when I told her that Jimmie was dead 
and that he had committed suicide, she exclaimed and said it 
was a lie; that Jimmie Sutton never committed suicide. She 
added, “ Jimmie is here, and says, ‘Mamma, I never killed 
myself.’” She asked us if we heard anything. I felt that 
she was gone, that her mind was overthrown. She said, 
“Listen, Jimmie says the son of a gun hit me on the head 
with the butt of a gun, so that I fell on my knees, then three 
of them jumped on me and beat me worse than a dog in the 
street and tried to run my face in the ground. They broke 
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my watch with a kick and jumped on me with their feet. Oh 
Mamma if you could see my forehead and put your hand on 
my forehead you would know what they did to me.” 

Our daughter, Mrs. Parker, left immediately for Annap- 
olis to attend the funeral. Before she returned and before 
we got any further news, my wife, claiming that Jimmie was 
often with her told us what he said to her were the facts :— 

1. That his face was all beaten up, bruised and discolored. 

2. That his forehead was broken in. 

3. That a bandage had been placed around his forehead 
and brought down about the back of his head to the nape of 
his neck. 


4. That as the effect of the beating there was a lump 
under his jaw. 


5. That his shoulder-knot was gone. Mrs Sutton said 
that he appeared to her with his overcoat on over his uniform 
and kept looking around as if he had lost something. She 
asked him what it was and he said: it was his shoulder-knot 
and couldn’t rest until he found it. 


6. That Lieut. Utley managed and directed the whole 
affair. 

7. That his body was placed in a basement after his death 
and left there without attention. 

On the night after we heard of Jimmie’s death my daugh- 
ter Daisy said she had a dream in which some one showed 
her a face of a man unknown to her; she afterwards identified 
it as the face of Lieut. Utley from a photograph printed with 
several others in the Army and Navy Journal. The most of 
all this was told me Wednesday A. M. October 16, 1907. 
The boy was killed Sunday, October 13, 1907. Mrs. Parker 
left for the East Monday evening, October 14th. Tuesday 
evening, October 15, she had a dream while on the short line 
train on the way east, so she wrote us, and on Wednesday 
16th, Mrs. Sutton told me most of this. Ten days later my 
sister came down to see us and she also had a dream and told 
me of it 'in my house and it is all singular to me. But the 
most important or rather the most singular thing to me of all 
is the watch ticking when Mrs. Parker returned to Portland 
with Jimmie’s clothing and belongings in his chest. Mrs. 
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Parker told me of this. She was on her knees by the trunk 
unpacking the things and handing them toher mother. After 
she handed Mrs. Sutton Jimmie’s watch she noticed that her 
mother was crying and in a staggering condition; she jumped 
up and her mother said “ Jimmie is here,” the crystal of the 
watch was broken and the watch had stopped at 1.15. Mrs. 
Sutton said “ Listen to the watch ticking.” It ran for five 
minutes. Mrs. Sutton said, “ Jimmie tells me that is how long 
I suffered.” Then it began again and ticked two minutes 
more; “ that’s how much longer I lived ” was what Mrs. Sut- 
ton said Jimmie told her. On the Wednesday morning, Oc- 
tober 16, after Jimmie’s death, Mrs. Sutton told me that she 
had had a vision of Jimmie and that he said, “the son of a 
gun crept up behind me and hit me on the head. I lived 
seven minutes and did not know until I was in Eternity that 
I was shot.’’* 


J. N. SUTTON. 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 22, I1g10. 
Mrs. Rosa B. Sutton is my sister, and I remember that 
after the death of her son at Annapolis on October 13, 1907, 
that Mr. Sutton and Mrs. Sutton both told me that Mrs. Sut- 
ton saw their son in a dream or vision after the news of his 
death came, and that he told her that they had killed him— 
shot him; that there were three or four mixed up in it and 
that they jumped on him. There were other things told me 

but my recollection about them is not clear. 
GEO. W. BRANT, 551 Washington St. 


Statement by E. B. Bruin. 
My sister, Mrs. Rosa B. Sutton, has told me of numerous 
visions and premonitions she has had at different times, but 


being a trifle skeptical, I paid very little attention to the many 
instances she has related to me. 


* There is a discrepancy of two minutes between the account of Mrs. 
Sutton and Mr. Sutton on this point of the time involved in the ticking 
of the watch. Mrs. Sutton made the whole five minutes, Mr. Sutton seven 
minutes. Asked about this difference Mr. Sutton adheres to his recol- 
lection of the incident and the matter will have to stand as narrated, 
But he admits that he might be mistaken. He preferred not to adjust his 
recollections to the need of a consistent story. 
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However, I remember distinctly of her telling, not only 
me but the family and numerous friends, of the vision or 
visions she has had of her son, James N. Sutton, who was 
murdered at Annapolis, October 13, 1907. 

The day she was told Jimmie had committed suicide, he 
appeared to her and told her it was a lie; and said his hands 
were as free from blood as when he was a little child. A day 
or so after his death, Mrs. Sutton saw in a dream the road, 
the bridge he had to cross on his way to camp and the place 
he was killed. On one occasion he appeared to her and said 
he had been permitted to show her his face that she might 
know how he had been beaten and said, “ Mother dear, if you 
could only place your hand on my forehead you would know 
what they did to me.” She described to us how badly his 
face and head had been cut and bruised and said there was a 
big lump under his left jaw. All of this was corroborated 
twenty-three months later when Jimmie’s body was exhumed 
and Mrs. Sutton saw that her vision had indeed been a reality. 

When Jimmie’s effects were brought home and his mother 
took his watch in her hand, although it had stopped at 1.15 
October 13th, it began to tick and ticked three minutes and 
stopped, then Jimmie said to Mamma, “ that’s how long I suf- 
fered ”; then it ticked again for two minutes and stopped and 


he said to his mother “that’s how long I lived after I was 
unconscious.” 


E. B. BRUIN. 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 22, 1910. 

Mrs. Rosa B. Sutton is my sister and our homes are in 
Portland. On the Sunday (October 13, 1907) when the 
news came of Jimmie Sutton’s death I was at my sister’s 
home in the evening and she told me that Jimmie came to 
her and told her that they had killed him; that they hit him 
in the back of the head and kicked him and beat him worse 
than a dog. 

A few days later she told me that Jimmie told her that 
they broke his forehead and punched him under the jaw mak- 
ing alumpthere. She also spoke of their taking his head and 
beating it on the ground, and of his (Jimmie) telling her not 
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to lose her mind because she would have to clear his name. 
She said that Jimmie said he did not know he was shot until 
he was in eternity. 

After Jimmie’s clothing was brought home I remember 
of my sister’s telling me that when she took his watch it be- 
gan to tick and ran for a few minutes—I do not remember 
how many—and that there was something connected with it 
about the time that he suffered before his death. 

MARY K. HODGSON. 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 28, 1910. 

Mrs. Rosa B. Sutton is my sister-in-law, and I remember 
about her telling me some time after her son’s death that she 
had a vision of him and that he told her various things about 
his death. If they were recalled to me I could remember 
them, but they have mostly passed from my mind. I do, 
however, distinctly recall the fact that she told me that “ Jim- 
mie” said that they threw his body into the “slush” house 
or some such place. The idea conveyed was that of a rubbish 
heap. 


NEPHI HODGSON. 


Statement of Louise Sutton. 


I remember the night of the 12th, October, 1907, about 
nine o’clock my mother suddenly exclaimed, “ Jimmie, some- 
thing has happened to Jimmie.” 

We were expecting company, but mother was so upset 
she went to her room and my brother and I spent the evening 
reading aloud to her and trying to stay her tears. The next 
day my father was called to the telephone and he seemed 
greatly excited and rushed from the house; about an hour 
later my mother and I heard him returning. Mother said, 
“Jimmie is here in the house, perhaps he has gone upstairs 
to put on his uniform (as he had said that the next time we 
saw him he would be in uniform), go upstairs and see if he is 
there.” I went and found my father with my sister, they 
were both very pale; feeling something was wrong I went 
down stairs and told mother I didn’t care to stay home for 
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dinner but would go to my aunt’s. So I was not at home 
when my father told mother of Jimmie’s death. 

For several days, mother repeated that she saw Jimmie 
and heard him say “ Mother dear, if you could only lay your 
hand on my forehead.” She also described the condition of 
his face aid was positive there was a lump under his left jaw. 

After my sister’s return from the East, mother found Jim- 
mie’s watch with the crystal smashed, among his effects and 
while she was holding it, it suddenly began to tick, it ticked 
a few minutes then stopped and she said, “ That’s how long 
he suffered.” Suddenly the watch began ticking again and 
ticked for five minutes. After stopping the second time we 
couldn’t make it run and the jeweler had it for weeks before 
he could make it run. 


LOUISE SUTTON. 


Portland, Ore., December 20, IgI0. 

On the evening of the day on which my sister Mrs. Parker, 
started from our home in Portland for Annapolis, which was 
the 14th of October, 1907, the day after we heard of Jimmie’s 
death, I was lying down in my room and whether I was asleep 
or not there seemed to be a haze in the room and I saw an 
arm holding a cabinet photograph before me, and I got the 
impression of some one saying to me, “ there is the picture of 
the man who was most interested in directing the fight that 
killed Jimmie.” In the photograph were two figures. The 
head and face of one seemed to be rubbed out as by an eraser 
but the other was very distinct. 

Some days later the Army and Navy Register of, I believe, 
the 19th of October, 1907, was sent to my mother and she 
called my attention to a picture printed in that number of 
fourteen officers and student officers of the Marine Corps— 
my brother Jimmie was in the group—and asked me, pointing 
to Lieut. Adams, if that was the man I saw in my dream, as 
she called it. I said no it was not, and turned away. She 
called me back and asked me to look at the other faces. I 
did look and recognized at the lower right corner the face I 
had seen on the photograph in my dream if it was a dream. 

My mother looked at the names under the picture and told 
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me that the name of the officer whose photograph I had 
recognized was Lieut. Utley. I had never seen him nor any 
picture of him. 


DAYSIE MAE SUTTON. 


Portland, Ore., Nov 14, 1910. 

I remember that I called on Mrs. Sutton very soon after 
Jimmie’s death. I went to school with Jimmie and knew him 
very well. Just lately we were talking about what a strange 
fate it was for Jimmie when we always thought that his pleas- 
ant ways and quiet habits and close attention to what he was 
doing would make him a distinguished man. My father used 
to say that Jimmie would make an Admiral. 

When I called on Mrs. Sutton she said that Jimmie came 
to her and that his clothes were spotted with blood and the 
epaulette was torn from his shoulder. He said, “Oh, 
Mamma, they just beat me up and I fell down on my knees 
and then somebody shot me from the back. I was seven 
minutes in eternity before I knew what had happened to me. 
You have the right man in mind who killed me.” 

At another time Mrs. Sutton told me that when she had 
Jimmie’s sword by her bed that Jimmie came and said, 
“Mamma, I know that you will get the man who murdered 


” 


me. 


DOROTHY HINCKS. 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 14, Ig10. 

I remember that I called to see Mrs. Sutton on Tuesday 
night after the Sunday when the news came that Jimmie 
Sutton was dead. Mrs. Sutton told me that Jimmie came to 
her and said, “ Mamma, they have got me at last. They 
came up behind my back and held me down and killed me. I 
did not know I was shot until I was in eternity.” 

Mrs. Sutton also told us that Jimmie came to her as a 
young child. I remember this distinctly. 

MAY HINCKS. 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 14, Ig10. 
I remember that I called on Mrs. Sutton at her home on 


the Sunday following the death of her son Jimmie. She 
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told me that Jimmie came to her and said that there was a 
white bandage around his head. Also—‘ There’s a hole un- 
derneath the bandage in my forehead. They came up back 
of me and forced me to the ground, and Mamma how could 
I do anything when they were all down on top of me at the 
time—oh Mamma, they got me at last.” 


; CHRISSIE HINCKS. 


187 N. 15th St., 
Portland, Ore., Nov. 16, 1910. 

Mr. Sutton’s family and ours were next door neighbors 
on 15th Street for sixteen years. Jimmie Sutton was a favor- 
ite with all of us. When he was a boy in school here before 
he went to the Naval Academy at Annapolis, we used to see 
him at work with a small dynamo in the basement of the 
Sutton house as he was very fond of experimenting with elec- 
tricity. He was obedient, good and industrious, and a per- 
fect little gentleman. He came to see me and say good-bye 
before he went to Annapolis, as I remember very well. 

When we heard of his death on October 13, 1907, it 
seemed a terrible thing that so ambitious a young man should 
be taken away so suddenly. 

I called with two of my.daughters on Mrs. Sutton on 
Tuesday, October 15. I remember distinctly that she said 
that Jimmie had come to her and said that he was in eternity 
before he knew what happened to him. Mrs. Sutton said 
other things that Jimmie told her but this is all that I dis- 
tinctly remember. 

About a couple of weeks later Mrs. Sutton told me of 
having a dream about Jimmie and that he said, “ they got me 
at last Mamma.” Mrs. Sutton told me that Mrs. Parker had 
the same dream on the same night and also that Mrs. Anis- 
worth had a similar dream on that night. (It was Tuesday 
night, October 15.) 

This is all that I remember about the messages which 
Mrs. Sutton said came from Jimmie at the time of his death. 
I loved Jimmie Sutton because he was so attached to his 
mother and sometimes wished he was my son. 


MRS. JOHN HINCKS. 
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Portland, Ore., Nov. 30, 1910. 

I called on Mrs. Rosa B. Sutton very soon after the death 
of her son “ Jimmie’, and she told me of her “ vision” of him 
and that he told her he had been killed; that if she could see 
his face she would realize what they had done to him. Mrs. 
Sutton also mentioned the wound in his head and the band- 
age about his forehead and spoke of a lump under his jaw. 
She said that they threw him down and jumped en him and 
knocked his head on the ground. 

I remember Mrs. Sutton telling me that his (Jimmie’s) 
aunt also had a vision of him and that we talked about it a 
great deal. A few days after his death Mrs. Sutton said she 
saw him about the house and that he seemed to be like a 
young child of about five. She told me of hearing her son 
whistle as he went up the stairs as he used to do in his life 
time. 


ELIZABETH GALLAGHER. 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 8, rort. 

I am an old friend of Mrs. Sutton and saw her within a 
few days after her son’s death in the fall of 1907. It is dif- 
ficult after such a length of time to remember exactly what 
she told me but the substance of it was that her son Jimmie 
appeared to her and told her that she was not to believe a 
word of the story that he had committed suicide. He said 
that he was riding in an automobile and that he was pulled 
from the automobile by one of the Lieutenants and one of 
his epaulettes was pulled off; that he was struck a blow from 
behind on his head which made him helpless; that three of 
them beat him and knocked him down and jumped on him. 
He told her that they would tell her all sorts of stories but 
that she was not to believe any of them. There were other 
things that she told me but my recollection is not clear 
enough to say what they were. 


MRS. KATHRYN KINSELLA. 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 8, rgrt. 
I was in Seattle at the time of Lieut. Sutton’s death in 
October of 1907. I came back to Portland a week later and 
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saw Mrs. Sutton immediately on my return. I remember 
very vividly that Mrs. Sutton told me that her son appeared 
to her one morning in a vision and said, “don’t believe a 
word of it; they struck me in the head and got me before I 
knew anything about it.” That is all that I remember of the 
occurrence. 


ELIZABETH A. KINSELLA. 


I remember that Miss Daisy Sutton told me that she had 
a dream very soon after her brother’s death and saw a group 
of officers and that Jimmie pointed out one of them as the 
one who engineered the whole affair. She said that after- 
wards she saw a photograph of the officers and recognized 
the face of this particular officer. 


ELIZABETH A. KINSELLA. 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 14, rg1t. 

I called to see Mrs. Sutton on Monday the day after her 
son’s death. She told me that she had a vision of Jimmie 
and that he told her that three of them had him down on the 
ground and that they killed him. She told me something 
about his head but I can’t remember what it was except that 
there was a blow on the forehead. 

I have known Mrs. Sutton a good many years and she has 
told me about many of her dreams and while people generally 
laugh about them I have known them to come true. I have 
known the family ever since I can remember, and my mother 
was a friend of Mrs. Sutton’s mother in Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, where Mrs. Sutton’s family, the Brants, lived. 

MRS. M. E. VANATTA. 


I have personal knowledge of the statements of three per- 
sons, friends and relatives of the Sutton family, who say that 
they have seen the apparition of “ Jimmie” Sutton since his 
death. I am not free to say who these persons are. One 
corroborates Mrs. Sutton’s experience in that the apparition 
of Jimmie which came in a dream told that he did not kill 
himself but that “aman came up behind me and struck me 
on the head” etc. This experience occurred I am told, 
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within three days after the tragedy and without any knowl- 
edge of Mrs. Sutton’s dream or vision of a similar nature. 

The newspapers have described how Lieut. Sutton’s sis- 
ter had a dream on the train on her way to Annapolis at this 
same time, in which Lieut. Sutton appeared to his sister and 
told her that he had been murdered. The Sutton family 
vouch for the truth of that newspaper account from the state- 
ment to them of their daughter. 

On the 8th of February, 1911, a lady told me that she saw 
an apparition of Jimmie Sutton a few weeks after his death. 
He was in his uniform with his sword by his side with his 
left hand on the hilt. He came in the room where she was 
and sat in a chair facing her, but there was no impression of 
anything being said. 

The following week I read a letter dated February 8, 
19gtr, on the Atlantic coast which described how the writer 
saw an apparition of Jimmie Sutton in his uniform with his 
sword on and his left hand on the hilt. The interesting 
point is that neither of these persons had ever seen Lieut. 
Sutton with his uniform or sword on. He had not been in 
Portland since his appointment to the Marine Corps, though 
he was looking forward to such a visit. 

I am satisfied of the good faith of these witnesses, but 
considerations of a personal nature, which I regard as justi- 
fiable, prevent them from giving me their signed statements. 
They shrink from doing anything of the kind, and in fact do 
not desire to do it. At the same time there is no doubt in 
my mind that their statements as to their experiences are 
true, whatever they may mean.* 


* Mr. Thacher adds the following incidents to his account which he 
assumed at the time could not be published. But I have since obtained 
permission to use the facts, especially the incident regarding the insurance 
of Lieut. Sutton’s life. Mr. Thacher’s account of this and other incidents 
follows. 

“Young Sutton was so impressed with the idea that something was 
going to happen that he got his life insured for $3,500, I believe, a few 
weeks before he was killed.” There is no record of this premonition at 
the time of its occurrence, but the family attest its existence and the fol- 
lowing is the statement about having taken out the insurance. It is dated 
September 3d, 1907, in a letter to his mother. 

“*T have taken out insurance ($3,500) in the Navy Mutual Aid. It is 
cheap and sure. It is run by the Navy Department and the funds are in 
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Some of the visions which Mrs. Sutton describes in her 
statement are apparently entirely subjective. For instance, 
“After the time I heard of his death on Sunday, October 13, 
1907, until Wednesday, October 16, I often saw him about 
the house as a little child of five years old.” A friend of 





the U. S. Treasury. Only naval and marine officers can join. It is made 
out to you and Dad. I'll send you the certificate later.’” 

After Lieut. Sutton’s death the insurance was paid. As readers will 
remark, there is no indication in the letter quoted that a premonition was 
the suggestion for taking out the insurance. The credibility of this must 
rest on the testimony of the family. 

It is possible, however, that a statement made in a letter to his father 
on September 30th, 1907, may be construed as some evidence of this 
premonition. In it Lieut. Sutton says: “I feel in my bones something 
is going to happen, but it is the feeling most people laugh at.” There is 
no assurance in this that the feeling points to the reason for taking out 
the insurance. 

“A near relative of Mr. Sutton is a sensitive and she had a vision of 
Jimmie a few days after his death and he told her that a man came up 
behind him and struck him on the head. This experience was related to 
the Suttons before this relative knew of Mrs. Sutton’s experience, so Mr. 
Sutton tells me. I tried to get a statement through Mr. Sutton’s aid. He 
read me a letter of reply which admitted the fact, but this relative de 
clined to permit it to be used. 

“Jimmie’s sister, Mrs. Parker, saw him in a vision, on her way to 
Annapolis and he told her he was murdered. 

“These three visions, Mrs. Sutton’s, the daughter’s and Mr. Sutton’s 
relative, seem to be contemporaneous as nearly as I can learn, and oc- 
curred about 72 hours after the death, but no memoranda were made, and 
it is impossible in any event to use the material. Another daughter had 
a vision of the man who engineered the whole thing, 48 hours after the 
death, and that vision I got a statement of which is with the material 
sent to you. I sent also a photograph of the officers from which she 
picked out the one described, or rather the one whom she saw in her 
vision. Lieut. Utley is the one. 

“The brother Dan saw his brother’s apparition long after his death in 
uniform and with his sword. He had never seen him in life in his uni 
form I am told. This brother is a cadet at West Point and was hazed 
nearly to death in 1908, on account of which performance seven cadets 
were dismissed from the academy. It is impossible to get his statement 
naturally. 

“The remaining sister Louise has told me within ten days of hearing 
her name called when she was sitting alone. She tells of having her 
dress plucked. Mrs. Sutton tells me that after Jimmie’s death Louise 
would waken in the night and cling to her and sob, ‘Jimmie is calling 
me.” 

“So it seems that Mrs. Sutton and her three daughters and one son 
have seen Jimmie’s apparition or had the impression of his presence since 
his death as well as one of Mr. Sutton’s relatives and a friend of the 
family also. 

“There is no doubt that the brother and sisters would be glad to have 


the matter dropped, and two of them criticize the mother because she 
refuses to drop it.” 
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Mrs. Sutton, who declined to sign any statement, told me 
that Mrs. Sutton told her of this vision. The interesting 
feature of this is the way the suggestion in the vision of Oc- 
tober 13—“ I never killed myself, my hands are as free from 
blood as when I was five years old,”—worked itself out sub- 
consciously and then appeared as a vision which Mrs. Sutton 
could not distinguish in any way from other visions. Several 
of the last visions mentioned in the statement are probably 
entirely subjective and suggested by the percipients own 
long continued thoughts, though of course there is no proof 
of the fact. The vision in which “ Jimmie” said if he could 
come back and live for eighty years in peace and happiness 
he could not enjoy a moment of it if he knew that he would 
have to pass through such a death as he did. “Oh, Mamma, 
it was horrible,” is probably in the subjective class; also the 
one in church, “I said to myself, Oh, my Heavenly Father, I 
don’t see why Jimmie had to die, and he came to me and 
said, ‘to purify the navy, Mamma.’ ” 

On the other hand Mrs. Sutton unquestionably has visions 
which correspond with actual happenings of which she could 
have no information in normal fashion. ‘These the psychical 
researcher calls veridical hallucinations. However the psy- 
chic researcher does not call any hallucination veridical un- 
til it has been proven to be so, and even then if the skeptic 
chooses to call the occurrence a chance coincidence the psy- 
chic researcher permits him to do so on his own responsi- 
bility, and if the calculus of probabilities demonstrates that 
the skeptic is an ass then the skeptic is “ hoist with his own 
petard.” 

In the case of Mrs. Sutton’s visions, as she prefers to call 
them, the coincidence of the event with the vision is testified 
to in a number of instances running back for twenty years by 
her husband and also by her sisters. From an acquaintance 
of three months I can testify to two facts concerning the 
family. They are above the average in intelligence and they 


are not Spiritualists in any sense of the word. I have spent 


a portion of each day for over sixty days in the Sutton home 


studying and briefing the testimony at the naval courts, 
and reading and sorting a mass of letters and various docu- 
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ments. I have consequently had an unusually good oppor- 
tunity for estimating the intelligence and sincerity of the 
members of the family. 

I am satisfied that Mrs. Sutton’s experiences, or impres- 
sions, in connection with the death of her son at Annapolis 
are as genuine as those other experiences which I have re- 
corded, both those of years ago and those which I have had 
the opportunity of verifying. The statements describing 
them bear internal evidence that they are in the same class, 
I think. 

There is also no doubt of the fact that Mrs. Sutton be- 
lieves so firmly in the veridical nature of these communica- 
tions (though she is a devout Catholic) that she has been 
sustained in one of the bravest and most persistent fights 
ever made by a woman to rehabilitate her son, who according 
to the findings of two naval courts lies in a suicide’s grave. 

The analysis of the testimony given before those courts, 
as well as the subsequently discovered testimony shows. I 
think, very conclusively that Lieutenant Sutton received a 
scalp wound an inch and a half long on the top of his head, 
which laid open the scalp to the bone, before the fatal shot 
was fired. There are also a number of other facts which in- 
dicate that it was a physical impossibility for him to have shot 
himself to death as the witnesses testify, as well as to have 
done many other things on which the findings of self-destruc- 
tion are based. An examination of the analysis, and of the 
tracing of Lieut. Sutton’s skull made at the time of exhuming 
his body, and of the account of the foot prints on his trousers 
will permit the reader to come to a final conclusion on the 
case. . 

This investigation, of course, concerns merely the veridical 
nature of Mrs. Sutton’s visions. It is that alone which has 
made the copies and brief and analysis of official records 
necessary. ‘The fact that the analysis of testimony as well as 
new testimony go to disprove the accuracy of the findings of 
the courts, and to prove that Mrs. Sutton’s visions were ac- 
tually veridical to a certain extent is merely an incident of the 
investigation. The official records and new testimony speak 
for themselves. Mrs. Sutton’s visions belong to a type with 
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which psychical researchers are already familiar. This re- 
port presents them both, and gives the student an opportunity 
to study them. 

As I have said, some of the visions are undoubtedly sub- 
jective. On the other hand the conclusions of the analysis of 
the testimony and of the new testimony indicate that some 
of the visions were veridical. ‘The scalp wound on the head 
must have been made by a blow on the head. The vision 
describes one. The bruise on the forehead, the lump on the 
jaw, the jumping on the victim’s body, also the incident 
about the inventory in connection with “you see I did not 
have my guns ”’, may be construed as veridical if the analysis 
is accepted as accurate and logical. It will undoubtedly in- 
volve labor on the part of the student to examine the official 
records. I have endeavored to make the labor as easy as 
possible by making a brief of the testimony of the second 
court and by preparing a careful analysis, but the task is no 
light one. 

The vital question of all—whether Lieut. Sutton com- 
mitted suicide or was murdered—raises the point if his 
mother’s vision was veridical in that matter. If it was verid- 
ical, the problem for psychic researchers touches the most 
profound inquiry connected with the research work—Do the 
so-called dead communicate with the living? 

Here is the material for the study of the old question 
which the tragedy of the Prince of Denmark suggests in a 
purely literary form. Here is a tragic death of a promising 
youth in the twentieth century. Here are a grief-stricken 
mother and father demanding from the powerful officials of a 
great democracy that the stigma of suicide be removed from 
the name of their son, and that justice be done. Is the story 
of the testimony worth while? ; 


Sitting With Mrs. J. Youmans on Nov. 13, 1910, at the Home 
of Mrs. James N. Sutton. 

There have been some coincidences in this case which 
have come to the surface through Mrs. Youmans, a private 
medium whom I have known for several years. On October 
9, 1910, nearly thirty days before I had met any member of 
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the Sutton family, or had any thought of doing so, I had a 
sitting with Mrs. Youmans. She is what is sometimes de- 
scribed as the subliminal type of medium, and while she goes 
into a trance and certain personalities (whom she refers to as 
the children) talk, yet the trance is a very light one and she 
slips into it and out of it very easily and with but little ap- 
parent discomfort. Mrs. Youmans’ case is interesting as 
marking the boundary where the subliminal type shades into 
the possession type. So far as appearances go this is the 
possession type, but there are strong indication that it is the 
subliminal type as well. Of the trance personalities who 
generally appear, Alice, the baby, almost invariably appears 
first, and after some prattle she withdraws and May or Mattie 
or Florence, or all of them in succession appear and commu- 
nicate. They talk like young girls of from ten to a dozen 
years of age—as they claim to be. When the last one goes 
Alice generally appears and chatters for a minute and then 
says good-bye, and Mrs. Youmans wakens in her normal con- 
dition. She says that she often sees these discarnate children 
and hears what they say, and her accounts are possibly of 
interest in considering the sporadic problems of telepathy 
and clairvoyance. Mrs. Youmans is not a professional me- 
dium in any sense of the word. I have never detected her in 
any attempt to deceive, and what is rather unusual, she does 
not, so far as I have observed, attempt to deceive herself. I 
have come to have confidence in the genuineness of her ex- 
pressed desire to learn the meaning of the functionings of this 
strange personality which is her inheritance. 

On October 9, 1910, May said to me, “TI see a figure six 
inaring. The ring dissolves but the six goes straight to you 
Mr. Thacher.” May repeated this once or twice and then 
proceeded to interpret the symbol. “It means, I feel, that 
something of unusual interest is coming to you on November 
6.” (I made a record at the time.) On November tst I re- 
ceived a letter from Dr. Hyslop of date October 26, 1910, ask- 
ing me to call on Mrs. Rosa B. Sutton and learn all I could 
about her psychic capacity and personal character. I called 
at the family home on November 3, but found no one at 
home. That evening I wrote to Mrs. Sutton asking for an 
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appointment. On November 5 I received a reply asking me 
to call in the afternoon of November 6. I called on the 6th 
and heard the story of the occurrences which is made the 
subject of this report. 

On November 10 I happened to mention the coincidence 
to Mr. Sutton and he asked me to bring Mrs. Youmans to 
their home. I saw Mrs. Youmans on November 11, and said 
that May made a hit on October g in regard to prediction of 
something interesting coming to me on November 6. I said 
nothing more than that, but asked if she would go with me 
to see the family involved in the matter. She gave her con- 
sent after reflection. 

The trance personalities appeared in a hilarious mood, 
and chattered in amusing fashion, showing a childish jealousy 
of each other as well as affection. May informed me that I 
was having some dealings with a man who possessed certain 
symbols of a secret society. A curious symbolic expression 
was used to designate his rank in this secret society. As is 
frequently the case, May could not explain the symbolic ex- 
pression and it was blind tome. ‘The next day a possible ex- 
planation occurred to me of which I was in some doubt be- 
cause I belong to no secret societies and consequently am 
decidedly ignorant on the subject. I asked Mr. Sutton if he 
held a position in a certain order and his response showed 
that May’s symbol had a curious and pat significance. I am 
unable to describe it specifically because for certain personal 
reasons Mr. Sutton does not desire to have any mention made 
of it. I had had a long talk with Mr. Sutton prior to Novem- 
ber II. 

At the same sitting on November 11, May offered various 
predictions that this matter would not fall flat but would be 
successful. She then said she saw the letter N. [Mrs. You- 
mans is of the visual type and the “children” describe in 
childish fashion what they see.] It has occurred several 
times in the past two years and a half that the identity of 
some alleged communicator has been indicated by an initial 
or two of the communicator’s name. The letter N, for in- 
stance, at a sitting on July, 1910, was connected with an at- 
tempt to furnish an incident tending to prove the identity of 
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my mother, who died in 1908. A little after speaking of the 
letter N May said, “I see the letters P. M. over your head 
but the M is red.” May could give no explanation. I re- 
membered that at a previous sitting some time ago that red 
was one of her symbols for a violent or bloody death. The 
matter was impressed on my mind because it included a 
prophecy of death for a friend of mine. 

The next day I looked in the dictionary and found that 
P. M. stands for passed midshipman among other things. 
On November 13 I inquired of the Sutton family if the son 
who was killed at Annapolis was a passed midshipman. I 
was told that he was a midshipman but had resigned and was 
subsequently appointed a second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps. On November 14 I was at the Sutton home and met 
some young ladies who were old neighbors and friends of the 
family. One of them had been a schoolmate of Jimmie Sut- 
ton and in conversation with me said that her father greatly 
admired the young man’s quiet, attentive persistence to what 
he had on hand and predicted that he would be an admiral. 
Mrs. Sutton here remarked that they wrote to Jimmie what 
their friend and neighbor had said, and Jimmie replied that 
he was thinking more about becoming a passed midshipman 
than an admiral. Later Mrs. Sutton showed me the letter 
from Jimmie. It confirms entirely the above account. 

I am not endeavoring to force a coincidence out of this 
incident, but for over two years I have been puzzling over the 
vocabulary of symbols offered by this medium of the visual 
type who claims to see but who rarely claims to hear mes- 
sages. I endeavor to study the symbols as I might study a 
cypher-code of which I am ignorant, and I have given here 
my mental processes, and the reader can judge for himself as 
to the probabilities of this last instance being a coincidence 
connecting me with the Sutton family. As I have said, Mrs. 
Youmans had no knowledge whatever through any normal 
source of my acquaintance and intercourse with this family. 

At any rate I believe it to be fair in this study of medium- 
istic phenomena to mention these incidents in telling of the 
sitting at Mrs. Sutton’s home 


Mrs Youmans said soon after entering the house that the 
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“children” said they would meet three persons and that the 
matter would be talked over with two more. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sutton and Miss Louise were at home when we arrived so 
the “ three ” is obvious enough, but there are or were at that 
time two members of the family who were not present. 

I had not mentioned the name of the family to Mrs. You- 
mans and had told her nothing about the different members. 

It was our plan to keep Mrs. Youmans in ignorance of 
the name of the family, but after her remark about the num- 
ber of persons that the “children” told her she was going 
to see, she saw an addressed letter on the parlor table, and 
Mrs. Sutton called her husband by name twice, so Mrs. You- 
mans’ memory of the tragedy three years ago must be con- 
sidered in reading what the trance personalities said. 

There were one or two exclamations from Alice and then 
Mrs. Youmans in her normal personality said that there was 
some one in the room who was going on a journey—that she 
noticed the scent of a Pullman car. 

Alice appeared and talked unintelligibly for a minute and 
then May Snyder began to talk. She devoted her attention 
to Miss Louise and talked about her dress and said she saw 
her carrying a beautiful sheaf of flowers. “ There are others 


there—a wedding or a party. I see her in that dress. The 
dress is brand new. You look perfectly lovely.” 





[To Mrs. Sutton. ] 


There's a string—a chamois string with 9 beads on it—for 
time—months. Its something about a journey. I feel that there 
are two propositions and one back of the two—between now and 
the end of nine beads. Empty shells cartridge shells, there are 
two empty cartridges and one loaded with a soft nosed bullet. I 
guess you don’t need outside information. 

(G.A.T. Why?) 

I feel it. There’s too much. In front of my uncle [Mr. Sut- 
ton] I saw two tumbling in and one is right there—one did the 
business. Somebody hit me in the head here (placing her hand 
on back of her head). Somebody hit me on the chin and cracked 
me on the ground. I don’t want tostay. I saw something awful, 
oh! Mr. Thacher, oh! must I stay? 

(G. A. T. Please stay and tell us what you saw.) 

| Answer in great distress.] Somebody killed sonebody. 
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(Who was killed?) 

Such a nice boy. They did! They did! 

(Can you tell any more?) 

About other guns? 

(G. A. T. Yes, about other guns.) 

| go away from here. 

(Where?) 

I see water—not west, but east of you. 

(What else do you see?) 

I don’t see, I feel. 

(What do you feel, May?) 

I feel kind of sad. I don’t like it. I don’t want to stand in 
the dark. There’s trees but its dark; its not so very dark. Re- 
volver, oh, I wish I had not said revolver—wish I had not. 
Must I stay? 

(G. A. 'T. Please stay and tell us.) 

Does my head ache or don’t it? putting her hand to her 
head. 

I did not get it from my auntie [Mrs. Sutton] I got it back— 
back. 

[Mrs. Youmans in her normal state is inclined to believe 
that she gets information by reading the minds of persons who 
are present. I have known the trance personalities to discuss 
the question of where they got their information. If they don’t 
want to read the minds of the sitters they object to Nellie’s (Mrs. 
Youmans’ name) sitting nearer than about six feet. At this 
sitting the person nearest to Mrs. Youmans was probably nearer 
eight than six feet. | 

[May.] I saw two and then three and then one slipped back. 

I’m bad. Right back of me there’s a tent and a tree close. 
They did—two of them did. Both are equally guilty. One was 
afraid and went away. ‘The other he went about his business— 
he sneered at it. There’s no drinking like it was said. Oh yes, 
there was some—a little—it was wine. It smelled sweet. I don’t 
know it; its a light wine. 

One told the truth. I can’t get to him. Uncle Thacher, 
must I stay?) 

(G. A. T. Yes, please stay, May, and tell us what you see.) 

[May.] I see uniforms. I didn’t before. That will be 
strength. I see colored lines around a place on the map. Is it 
Delaware? Isn’t Delaware just a jog off from Delaware? Did 
they get across the line? They’d like to hush it, but they can’t. 

(Mr. Sutton. Who got shot?) 

[May.] A nice boy. 

(Mr. Sutton. Was the man who shot him in uniform ?) 

[May.] They all belong. There’s a tent and then some other 
tents. 
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[I took notes in long hand and find I neglected to say when 
May went and Mattie, another trance personality appeared, but 
it was about at this point. | 

|Mattie.| I’m not going to cry. I am going to stay. I’m 
mad. There was one on top. It was after night. They get him. 


They made a bruise on my jaw. My hand was caught under me 
when I fell. 


(Which hand ?) 


Why this one of course, moving right hand. My head 
cracked back and it hurt here (putting hand near throat) and I 
can’t get my breath. 

There’s a short one, a slight one who did not belong—he don’t 
seem to be chumming with the others. j 

(Was he dark or light?) 

He was light, he feels smaller. 

(Were his clothes ragged ?) 

It isn’t the same like they have. Its coming out all right 
don’t you worry. I seeacross. Why dolsee across? There’s 
a beautiful cross before Auntie. It will be all right. [In other 
sittings I have known the symbol of the cross to mean a discar- 
nate being in the other world. ] 

I just saw those words, “I am” before my auntie. There’s 
help somewhere. I’m not only one who has told you. Some one 
here has heard. It has been taken up twice. Next time it will 
stick. 

Make haste slowly. Don’t be discouraged. Something is 
coming. In December things will begin to unwind. Do you 
know a Democratic Congressman. I am going to see a good 
many. I saw a map of Delaware right next to Maryland. It is 
something about it. Did they go over line that night. 

[At this point I was handed a sealed letter by Mrs. Sutton 
with the request that I hand it to the medium. I knew nothing 
of the contents of the letter nor anything concerning it. Medium 
took the letter and Mattie said :] 

I know its about it. Its a can opener; it opens up. Can 
you keep next to the writer of this letter and reach him. 

Mr. Thacher, in this is a can opener. I’m so cold. 

(What makes you cold?) 

That nice boy. 

Who is it that can write? Somebody knows. 

About that smudge, I feel as if I were a boy and want to 
deny. I am glad this thing finishes it. It will be a long and 
tough tussle but nothing like what it was. Its pretty good. At 
night time that boy comes close. 

I see the rings of Saturn. Its something about it. What does 
it mean? Mars means war but what does Saturn mean? 

[Speculation about this symbol is open of course. There are 
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commonly reckoned three rings which makes an obvious applica- 
tion possible by referring to the symbol of the three cartridges. 
A vocabulary of symbols is certainly unsatisfactory, but then all 
mediumistic phenomena are unsatisfactory. However, I doubt 
if any one who has experimented persistently with mediums will 
accuse the medium of manufacturing three fantastic signs. The 
thing is too automatic and the medium is too often ignorant 
of the meaning. | 

(Mrs. Sutton: What about the writer of that letter?) 

[Mattie.} Oh, he'll tell. Don’t crowd him. Take it for 
granted he will tell. Believe with faith and it will make it come 
true. 

[To Miss Louise.] What does 4-6 mean? Four parts out 
of six. Heis that farovernow. Why did I feel that I was going 
to be in this thing? When my knees ache (putting her hands on 
knees) I know I’m going into it. 

[It’s been my experience with Mrs. Youmans that when chil- 
dren complain of Nellie’s limbs aching—I’ve known them to cry 
over it—that she seems to be farther from her normal condition 
than usual and that the results show supernormal information. 
On one occasion it was about the future. ] 

[ Here there was a message from some female communicator. ] 

[Mattie.] I’m in a city. She wants to send my auntie her 
love. She had trouble with her heart and lungs. She’s going 
to be a help. [Coming back to writer of letter she still held.] 
Something happens in his family that softens up his conscience. 
Help to send this boy of ours back [to him?] He’s not so bad, 
but he’s—[Here Mattie mentioned a personal peculiarity of 
writer of letter which has heretofore kept him silent. ] 


As this is the end of talk about letter I will say here that 
after the sitting Mrs. Sutton opened the letter and gave it to 
me to read. I had not seen it before. The writer who did 
not sign his name, said that he knew that Jimmie Sutton was 
murdered and that he wished most fervently that the truth 
could be brought out. He expressed sympathy for the family. 
There was no attempt to disguise the hand-writing. Mrs. S. 
received it in 1909. 

Mrs. Sutton as the result of a good deal of trouble has got 
the signature of a young man who was present on the night of 
the tragedy. A comparison of the hand-writing indicates 
quite strongly that he was the writer of the letter.* 





*The photograph which I have of this letter sustains Mr. Thacher’s 
statement that the handwriting is not disguised. As it was not signed the 
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The medium here recurred to the tragedy. 


That boy was murdered—that’s the fact. There was a tree 
andatent. A great big fellow was the one. He was in his shirt 
sleeves. He was a big and heavy young man—not fat, but 
brawny. He was a leader—a bulldozer. Then one was slighter. 
They pitched on to that boy and then one run. The big one got 
on me and crushed me. 


[Here the medium dropped the tragedy and talked about the 
outcome. ] 


It will be some months before it comes through. Its going 
to uproot that service so people won’t be afraid to send their 
boys there. I see a cross. There’s a gentleman going to help 
you a great deal. He has a cap with three or four points. Did 


you ever see a ground swell Mr. Thacher? Well there’s going to 
be one here. 


[End of sitting. ] 


I took notes of this sitting in long hand so some items 
have been missed, but there are no misstatements I think. 
“May” made many appeals to me not to have her stay and 
her story, disjointed as it was, was very dramatic. 

From my knowledge of the medium I feel safe in saying 
that she did not consciously “ make up” her story from her 
memory of the tragedy as printed in the papers in October of 
1907 and in July, August and September of 1909. 

The subliminal memory of that story is so reasonable and 
probable that the real value from a scientific standpoint is the 
acting of the trance personality. The skeptic must have ad- 
mitted that “ May” and “ Mattie” are good actresses. I 
have no convictions as to who these personalities are or what 
they are. It is what they do and say and how they do it that 
interests me. In piecing out their story by suggestions as to 
probable meaning I am not claiming the truth of any of it, 
but am simply trying to make intelligible what may very 


identity of the writer had to be conjectured and to ascertain whether the 
supposed person was the actual writer I made personal inquiries in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for samples of the man’s handwriting. But there were none on 
record with the Navy Department, except the man’s signature of his name. 
As this was not sufficient to determine the case that source of evidence was 
abandoned. No one knew the man’s address and so further inquiry was shut 
off and the circumstances made it doubtful whether we could secure the evi- 
dence if the address were accessible. 
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possibly be a purely subliminal impersonation. I do that in 
tentative fashion because of my experience with this me- 
dium. I am not judging her case. I am simply describing 
it as fully as I can. However here comes an interesting 
question. Admitting that the story of the tragedy was a 
subliminal impersonation—I can’t say without studying the 
files of the newspapers whether all the facts have been printed 
—there is the question of coincidences before the sitting and 
the talk about the letter which was placed in the medium’s 
hand. Mrs. Sutton arranged that without consulting me and 
I did not know what the letter contained. 

The medium’s story agreed generally with Mrs. Sutton’s 
theory, so maybe this indicates mind reading, but there’s one 
important discrepancy, the medium picks out a different man 
than Mrs. Sutton as the one who fired the fatal shot. Of 
course that may be chance, but forty-eight hours after the sit- 
ting Mrs. Youmans picked out the photograph of the man. 
This may be trifling but it is opposed so far as it goes to mind 
reading. 

As to the coincidences before the sitting I know of no pos- 
sible theory of explaining them aside from the supernormal 
unless we deny that they are anything but chance coinci- 
dences. The number of them rather militates against that 
idea but maybe that won’t strain the skeptic’s credulity any 
more than the belief that the subliminal impersonation was 
the real thing will strain the spiritualist’s credulity. 

On Monday, November 14, Mrs. Youmans wrote to me 
about her impressions which I add to the account of sitting 
the evening before because I know from experience that her 
after impressions are often clearer and more coherent—they 
seem to come to the surface better—and because the letter 
shows what kind of a person Mrs. Youmans is, and also be- 
cause it shows the subliminal character of her impressions. 
The last is of interest in studying the possibilities of second- 
ary personality as well as of the “ possession” nature of the 
phenomena. 

“Wm. (Mr. Youmans) took considerable wind out of my 
sails as soon as I mentioned the name, he instantly con- 
nected it with the Annapolis story, and couldn’t see why it 
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had not appealed to me. I don’t know why it did not. All 
I know is it certainly meant only one thing to me. I had 
noticed Mrs. Sutton’s picture in the Society news a few days 
ago. ‘There was no mention further than to state she had 
lately returned. I did not connect it at the time with An- 
napolis, nor the name Sutton when I saw the envelope. 
Though I had a distinct impression of seeing General Grant 
and of seeing two swords crossed and hanging on the wall. 
When I looked again, neither the picture nor the swords were 
to be seen. I am very sorry on their account that I heard 
their name, because it does weaken the evidence of good 
intentions on my part, but so far as I am concerned, I know 
it meant nothing to me until May said the word “ uniform ” 
from then on I was miserable, for I knew. 

Now how much of this has been carried subconsciously 
in my mind since reading the newspaper account I do not 
know. I do not feel like taking the slightest credit, because 
so far as I can remember, there was not a new thing brought 
forward last night. 

I am very grateful to you for not telling me anything; if 
you had I could not have gone. After May said the word 
“uniform ” I saw a great deal plainer, but I wouldn’t let her 
go into details. I feared she was getting too much help from 
Mrs. Sutton and myself. 

I distinctly saw the large fellow, not his complexion, for 
I seemed to be at least ten feet from them and the light was 
not good, but he appeared to be in his shirt sleeves. My 
shoulders felt free and not set up in a stiff uniform. I had 
the impression of this young man running, also his feet 
seemed free; he must be a remarkably light man on his feet, 
or else he was in stocking feet, running shoes or something 
light, not in color, for he seemed light on his feet, very angry, 
has a habit of folding his arms when angry or excited, has 
good shoulders; in the dim light I took him to be finely built. 
I may be doing some man a great injustice. I do not know 
whether I saw an actual happening or Mrs. Sutton’s mental 
picture of it, but I believe it to be an actual fact. Still I 
am afraid to say anything to them about this, because it 
might not be true and what we are. after is the truth. 


’ 
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To me there was a slight rise directly from the road, 
the outline seemed like a rise. I know I stood near a tree. 
I felt as if I had just crossed a bridge but a short distance 
back and that something had rattled. I thought the sound 
was made by a loose board in a bridge, or by running over a 
stick of wood, board or like substance while I was crossing 
a bridge. 

Here is something I would like very much to know. At 
times I felt that I was the one who was murdered. Espe- 
cially so when I think of that bridge. I feel that I was rid- 
ing along a dark road, not absolutely dark but it is night and 
I am late and in a hurry. I am always leaning forward to 
speak to a man who is in front of me, whether he is driving 
a team or a machine I am not sure but I lean towards it being 
a machine as I seem to move at too fast a gait for a horse. 
I am speaking to the man in front but I don’t hear my words; 
just then I hear the sound of a board, like a loose board in a 
bridge. I turn and the man ahead of me turns also to make 
out what it is and we are so taken with finding out what that 
noise was that we unintentionally pass a man who is near a 
tree and who wants us to stop. I feel distinctly that I had no 
intention of rushing past this man and escape being ques- 
tioned. 

My hand bothers me so I can hardly write. Do not put 
this to the Suttons as a theory but it is strange tome. [am 
so sure of that bridge, so sure of looking back and of not 
trying to force my way past some given point. Now what 
beats me is I cannot form things and name them. They just 
appear to be there without naming or willing on my part. I 
seem to understand and yet be lacking. 

I do not like to have this brought before the Suttons; they 
have had trouble enough without being misled by mediums, 
but if it ever comes up so you can, please get Mrs. Sutton to 
tell you as much as she knows about that night. I want very 
much to know. 7 

Let us know how you are. 

| MRS. Y. 
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P. S. I have tried to recall how much of this has been 
newspaper report, but I do not know. You have probably 
read all I have read and can tell where the papers’ story ends 
and mine begins. The Oregonian’s account was all [ 
noticed.” 

[Mr. Thacher writes in a letter to me an incident of some 
coincidental interest which I shall quote as an Addendum.— 


Editor. ] 


“There was a later sitting on December 7th, Ig10, and a 
stenographer was present. Mrs. Sutton had a copy of the 
stenographer’s report but says she can’t find it. It was 
mostly personal—chaff and comments on different persons, 
especially the judge advocate. However, I made a copy of 
the only items not too personal to use and enclose. The item 
about Casey or Tracy is certainly good. For that matter of 
Sutton being called Tracy, the bad man, did not come out in 
the trial as reported. By referring to Sutton’s letter to his 


mother telling of the hazing incident you will find his allusion 
to that name being given to him. 


Tracy was an outlaw in Oregon who escaped from prison 
eight years ago and killed a number of men.” 


[Record of Sitting. ] 

Mrs. Youmans medium. Present Mrs. Sutton, Miss Louise 
Sutton, Miss Younge and Mr. Thacher. 

[May communicating.] Uncle T. I found a man, an Oregon 
man who belongs in the army. He is a West Pointer. The last 
name begins with D. He is tall and a big man physically and 
very much loved, and he is going to be back east this winter. 
He is honest and you can trust him. 

(Mr. T.: Is he an army officer now?) 

Yes sir. 

(Mr. T:: Can you tell his rank?) 

I don’t know those marks. 

(Mrs. S.: Was he born in Oregon?) 

I don’t know, but I’ll bet a nickel his folks come from Mis- 
souri. ‘This man is a West Pointer. Everybody loves him. He 
is kind. Nellie [Mrs. Youmans] don’t know him. I feel as if 
that boy told me. Auntie Sutton, while ago Uncle Sutton called 
the boy Jimmie and that name didn’t fit to me. What other 
name? Is there another name? 

(Mrs. S.: Was it James?) 
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No that does not fit. Wasn’t there a school name? 

(Mrs. S.: Was it Dan?) 

That’s better. That don’t bother me, but Jimmie sounded so 
funny. I said no Nellie, “ we have made a mistake, that’s not 
the boy.” 

(Mrs. S.: Wasn't it James that got killed?) 

Yes, but that name don’t fit to me. Wasn't there a nickname, 
a school name? 


(Mrs. S.: School name here or back there?) 

Back there among the boys. 

(Mrs. S.: Was it Casey?) 

Yes, that’s it. 

(Mrs. S.: Tracy?) 

Was it about Tracy the bad man? 

(Mrs. S.: Yes.) 

Well, that’s it. Casey or Tracy, sounded like that, but that’s 
it. 

[Between the suggestion of Mrs. Sutton and the possibly 
subconscious knowledge of Mrs. Youmans about the man 
Tracy the coincidence is not as strong as it might have been 
had the name come spontaneously. It is only the reference 
to the nickname of his schoolmates that suggests the im- 
portance of the incident. 

The facts, however, are these. In a letter to his father 
and mother, dated December 12th, 1904, Lieut. Sutton said: 
“T have got the name of being the bad-man of the ‘ Plebe’ 
class. The uppers have dubbed me ‘ Tracy’, the bad man 
and ‘ Touge’ etc.” ‘The promptness of the reference to “ the 
bad man” in the message is so much in favor of significance 
in the coincidence, but it cannot be pressed.—Editor. ] 


COMMENTS. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


The interest of most readers of this account will center on 
the experience of Mrs. Sutton associated with the death of her 
son and it may be easy to lose sight of the real issue for the 
psychic researcher. The primary object of the scientific in- 
quirer will be to determine the credibility of any and all the 
incidents and one will not weigh more in his estimation than 
another. As scientific students we are not interested in de- 
fending the opinions of Mrs. Sutton and her friends regarding 
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the manner of her son’s death. ‘That is a factor in the issue 
whether her experience was supernormal or not. But the 
first thing that we have to settle is whether any of the ex- 
periences have credentials meriting scientific attention. The 
sensational interest attaching to the issue of communication 
with the dead in correction of a verdict pronounced by a Court 
of Inquiry creates increased obligations for caution, and the 
suspicion of its character is heightened by the situation and 
the gravity of the accusations implied. Taken by itself the 
incident would labor under the scepticism that it was too iso- 
lated in the experience of Mrs. Sutton to be more than a co- 
incidence or the result of transferring her later knowledge to 
an earlier moment, with the exception of the experience at 
the time of the son’s death. The doubts thus naturally con- 
centrating on that experience associated with those occurring 
or alleged to occur on the receipt of the telegram, as I have 
already remarked in the Introduction, required that the ex- 
perience be not unusual in the life of Mrs. Sutton. The other 
experiences with their corroboration where there was no 
special mental interest to distort them have some weight in 
establishing a presumption in favor of similar experiences in 
any situation of the kind. They have their independent value 
as incidents possibly supernormal and apart from the issue 
most interesting to general readers. They have fair corrob- 
oration and are so like similarly recorded phenomena that 
there is nothing a priori against them. They may be sup- 
posed to be as likely as similarly accredited phenomena. 

For the public, however, the central point of interest is in 
the apparent communication with the dead and the question 
whether the statements reported from that source are true 
and negate the evidence of the Court of Inquiry. Before 
making any statement on that matter we must first under- 
stand the issue and that will require a careful analysis of the 
problem and the source of the evidence necessary to solve it. 

1. The first question with the psychic researcher is not 
whether we are communicating with. the dead, but whether 
the experiences of Mrs. Sutton are credibly supernormal. 
This might not involve such communication after the facts 
were proved to have been credible. Such a view would de- 
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pend on the character of the phenomena and the extent to 
which so comprehensive a theory had otherwise been estab- 
lished. The facts here might constitute a part in such a the- 
ory, but they would not be sufficient to effect such an end by 
themselves. This, perhaps, goes without saying. But I de- 
sire to indicate clearly that the utmost that these phenomena, 
considering them adequately proved or confirmed, independ- 
ently of the testimony of Mrs. Sutton, can do is to illustrate 
such a theory otherwise supported. Whether they will do 
this depends on their relevance and supernormal character. 
Some of them undoubtedly present at least superficial evi- 
dence of this, in that they are the kind of facts which might 
be expected on such a theory. Others, while they are not 
primary evidence of it, might be explained by it. For in- 
stance, assuming that the veridical nature of the communica- 
tion about Lieut. Sutton’s mode of death were established, 
this might be evidence of identity, but the incidents describ- 
ing the condition of his body and articles he once possessed 
would not be primary evidence of such communication. This 
is perhaps the reason that the mind turns instinctively to the 
fundamental incident affecting the real issue. It seems nat-. 
ural to make it turn largely or wholly upon that particular 
characteristic or incident. 

2. We must remember, however, that, whether the inci- 
dent is supposed to illustrate or to be a part of the evidence 
of such a theory or not, the main circumstance on which in- 
terest concentrates depends for its truth on the facts con- 
nected with the inquests at Annapolis. The presumption will 
always be that the findings of the Court of Inquiry are not 
easily to be set aside. If we could suppose that alleged ex- 
periences of the kind told by Mrs. Sutton were prima facie 
true the presumption would be the other way. It is the re- 
verse, however, and we are obliged to settle whether the 
statement of the communicator is true or not by the evidence 
produced for or against the verdict of suicide That is, the 
whole case turns on the question whether the evidence ad- 
duced to prove Lieut. Sutton’s suicide is true or false. The 
case thus turns on the veracity of witnesses to the acts which 
resulted in the death of Lieut. Sutton, not on the veracity of 
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Mrs. Sutton and those who confirm her experience. We may 
fully concede her experiences to have been truthfully told, 
and also even that there was supernormal information in- 
volved in all that affected the incidents about the boy’s body 
and post mortem events, and yet be forced to admit that the 
experiences alleging homicide instead of suicide were sub- 
jective ones on her part; that is, explicable in some ordinary 
way like imagination, chance coincidence, inference, retro- 
cognition or the transfer of later knowledge into narratives 
of the past, etc. Hence whatever importance we attach to 
this particular incident will depend upon its relation to the 
verdict at the inquest. If the verdict at the inquest be false 
and there be adducible there evidence that Lieut. Sutton was 
killed by some of his comrades, the experience of Mrs. Sutton 
will have its weight. 

3. There is a habit on the part of the public, even when 
it does not believe in spirit communication as a fact, of as- 
suming that, if spirits communicate with the living, their mes- 
sages are peculiarly sacred and unquestionable. With most 
people it is assumed that a spirit communication must be true 
if it at all be what it claims to be. The scepticism is directed 
.to the fact of communication, not to the veracity of it when 
assumed to be that. This assumption I regard as wholly an 
error. There is no reason for supposing that spirits, granting 
their existence, are or should be either any more veracious or 
as having any better judgment of facts than the living. They 
may be as liable to error in statement as living people whether 
that error be intentional or unintentional. Their statements 
have to run a double gauntlet. First they have to be verified 
by the living in facts which are not transcendental to human 
experience. Secondly, they must form such a coherent whole 
as to be internally probable just as any human narrative must 
be. There are several things which make it necessary to re- 
serve acceptance of a spiritistic communication after conced- 
ing that it is a fact. (1) Dr. Hodgson claimed and I have 
defended, at least tentatively, the hypothesis that discarnate 
spirits are in some sort of disturbed mental state when com- 
municating, a supposition which would require us always to 
prove their statements, not to believe them on the authority 
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of their source. (2) Apparently in the experience of Dr. 
Hodgson those who had died a violent death, whether of sui- 
cide or homicide, were less clear and accurate in their com- 
munications than others dying a more natural death. (3) 
The abnormal condition of the medium or psychic at any time 
with the dream like trance would distort anything that passed 
through it. (4) Assuming that the medium is normal the 
messages have to traverse his or her subconsciousness and 
receive all the coloring of that subject. These four condi- 
tions will put a reservation on any communication from the 
dead, assuming that it occurs at all, until verified by their co- 
incidence with independent mental or physical facts. Hence 
the whole case in this and similar instances will depend on 
what can be established by living human testimony. Let us, 
then, examine the facts on both sides. 

It will be impossible to give the reader any summary of 
the evidence reported at the inquiry after Lieut. Sutton’s 
death. That is too voluminous to publish here, and even a 
summary of it would exhaust two numbers of this Journal. 
Mr. Thacher has deposited with the Society a copy of the 
entire evidence on the case and besides this a critical exam- 
ination of it. I have myself read both of them, and can only 
outline the facts and somewhat dogmatically pronounce judg- 
ment upon it. 

The story is this. There was a dance at one of the Naval 
Academy halls. After it Lieut. Sutton took an automobile 
and with several others started to the camp. On the way a 
quarrel arose, the cause of which the evidence does not make 
clear, and a fight occurred between Lieut. Sutton and two 
or three others. He was thrown down and when he arose he 
was said to have threatened killing all his antagonists before 
morning. He was said to have gone to his tent and secured 
two revolvers, and in some way not made clear in the account 
was ordered or put under arrest. His antagonists closed in 
on him and apparently endeavored to wrest his arms from 
him. Several shots were fired and two persons wounded. 
Finally Lieut. Sutton was caught and thrown down and 
beaten rather severely and in the alleged struggle to get his 
weapons Lieut. Sutton, tho held down by two or three per- 
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sons, managed to get his arm out from under his breast and 
to shoot himself. He was said to have been under the influ- 
ence of liquor, the testimony stating that he had bought a 
bottle of whiskey just before starting out with the automo- 
bile. He was said to have been unpopular with many of his 
fellow students and officers, and to have had frequent quar- 
rels with them. 

I shall state with similar brevity the main points in the 
evidence or lack of evidence. (1) There is nothing in the 
evidence which I have to make clear the origin or motive for 
the first quarrel. The testimony of disinterested parties con- 
tradicts with that of those who might be suspected for homi- 
cide. (2) There is no account in my evidence of what oc- 
curred between the end of this quarrel and the beginning of 
the second stage of the fray. (3) No intelligible motives 
are assigned for the quarrel. (4) No motive for the alleged 
suicide was established by the evidence and no attempt made 
to establish it. (5) The testimony of the parties on the 
first inquest did not consist with each other and was not al- 
ways consistent with the facts on the part of each witness. 
(6) The testimony of each party on the second inquiry was 
not always consistent with the testimony of the same witness 
at the first inquest. (7) The examination of the body after 
exhumation two years later showed wounds and conditions 
which had no proper consideration in the earlier inquests and 
the direction of the bullet, as also shown in the original au- 
topsy, was against the theory of suicide as testified, and the 
direct testimony of some witnesses made it appear impossible. 
(8) No attempt was made apparently to produce evidence 
for any form. of homicide. Evidence for this is lacking. 

In the discusison of the question the public will assume 
that the alternatives will be between suicide and murder, and 
the term suicide will be interpreted to mean deliberate self- 
destruction. Those who read the evidence, however, will 
recognize two other alternatives. In many cases the alter- 
natives might be more limited, but the circumstances, as- 
suming that the testimony is to be seriously treated at all, in 
this particular instance will enable a man to point to four 
instead of two hypotheses to explain the death of Lieut. Sut- 
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ton. Whether they are rational hypotheses would have to 
be determined by the evidence, but as abstract or a priori 
possibilities there will be four theories to consider. They 
are (1) Intentional suicide; (2) Accidental suicide; (3) 
Justifiable homicide, and (4) Unjustifiable homicide. It is 
the first and fourth of these hypotheses that have received 
the attention of the public. But the fourth was not explicitly 
investigated by the Court, tho it was implied in the manner 
of examining the witnesses. Let us examine these possibil- 
ities in the light of the testimony. 

The most significant fact in the whole case is that no one 
put forward the plea of justifiable homicide; that is, self- 
defence on the part of officers endeavoring to put Lieut. Sut- 
ton under arrest and to protect themselves against his taking 
their lives. The superficial meaning of the evidence as in- 
dicated by the witnesses was that Lieut. Sutton was endeav- 
oring to take vengeance for defeat or a fight. This would 
have been ample ground for self-defence against his action. 
But after stating real or alleged facts implying that he was 
the aggressor against his comrades’ lives, no such defence is 
put in or considered for a moment. The whole testimony. 
was intentionally for voluntary suicide on the part of Lieut. 
Sutton. Even on this point the.testimony is not clear. It 
was avowedly dark and the witnesses attest only that they 
saw the flash of the pistol and apparently there was nothing 
but inference to impute the act to Lieut. Sutton. At any 
rate the plea of justifiable homicide seems not to have been 
thought of where it was more defencible by the testimony 
than was the theory of intentional suicide. Now, intelligent 
men who read the testimony and observe its contradictions 
and the situation for the witnesses themselves, and who note 
the circumstances that this testimony indicates a motive for 
homicide on the part of some of the main witnesses and no 
motive for suicide on the part of Lieut. Sutton, and who also 
observe that the autopsy shows very unlikely conditions for 
suicide will question a verdict of voluntary suicide. That is, 
briefly stated, the whole situation makes it appear intrinsic- 
ally absurd that Lieut. Sutton committed suicide intention- 
ally, tho the direct testimony centering about the last act 
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alleges this, but without any evidence which could not be 
construed as an effort to escape suspicion for homicide. It 
is impossible here to enumerate the facts which sustain such 
a view. It might even be that intentional suicide was com- 
mitted, but it is certain that there is not adequate evidence 
for this view. The testimony of the men to that effect must 
always labor under the suspicion of having been manufac- 
tured to insure self-protection and the circumstances admit- 
ted or asserted by the same parties, involving the events that 
led up to the final catastrophe and the darkness which made 
all observations dubious, disqualify all that purports to be 
evidence. If the parties testifying had been disinterested 
in the outcome it would be different, but they would be 
deeply implicated in any verdict against suicide. The result 
is that there is no adequate proof of voluntary suicide while 
the exact situation and antecedents make such an hypothesis 
so absurd superficially that it ought to require a great deal of 
the most excellent evidence to establish a presumption on 
such a matter. That ought to be clear to any impartial 
study of the testimony.* 

The theory of accidental suicide might fare better. It is 
quite consistent with all the facts real or alleged. Accepting 
the story of the original quarrel, the going back to the tent 
to secure his guns by Lieut. Sutton, the endeavor to arrest 
him and to secure his revolvers, and the last struggle to dis- 
arm him, as alleged in some instances—accepting this con- 





* The Report of Dr. Vaughan after his necropsy contains a few state- 
ments of importance, bearing upon the nature of the case. 

He found no general fractures, but he did find a bruise upon the 
forehead and another bruise on the left side of the lower jaw, corroborat- 
ing the statements made by Mrs. Sutton before the body was exhumed. 

In regard to the bullet hole in the skull and the direction of the 
bullet’s passage the Report says. “The bullet hole was three inches 
above the top of the right ear. A small fragment of the bullet was found 
embedded in the left side of occipital bone just above the groove of the 
lateral sinus or left side of the head.” 

Also it records that grains of powder were found on the edge of the 
bullet hole. The cutting away of the hair about the bullet hole pre- 
vented the discovery of powder grains there, and besides it was thought 
that they could not have penetrated the skin because of the resistance of 
the hair. 

It would seem that it was possible for Lieut. Sutton to have shot him- 


self, tho Dr. Vaughan deems it improbable, as most students of the evi- 
dence would admit. 
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ception of the situation we might well imagine that, while 
some one or more of the men were trying to get Lieut. Sut- 
ton’s guns away from him, as asserted, he may have endeav- 
ored to shoot his antagonists in the manner described, and in 
the half-dazed condition or uncertainty as to the position of 
his hand and arm, possibly even held by one of the men, the 
bullet may have penetrated his own brain in this accidental 
manner, the shot being intended for another. This is per- 
fectly conceivable in the case, disregarding the lump on the 
jaw and the gash on the head, and it might even be imagined 
or claimed that criminal intent was not present in his re- 
strainers. That would have to be a matter of evidence in- 
dependently. But no such claim or possibility has been ad- 
vanced in the trials. The witnesses who were naturally as- 
sociated with the affair and liable to suspicion for homicide 
seem never to have thought of this alternative, which per- 
fectly honest and innocent people would most likely see and 
present. On the contrary some of them confess frankly to 
hating Lieut. Sutton and in spite of claiming that it was sui- 
cide admit that they would have been killed had Sutton sur- 
vived. They seem to have been wholly unconscious of what 
such a confession meant in support of motives that might 
well lead to homicide in the case, when the whole thing 
could easily be covered up. At this point it is that a plea of 
justifiable homicide might arise. Assuming that they not 
only feared Lieut. Sutton’s vengeance, as asserted or implied, 
but that they were duty bound to protect themselves against 
his shooting them, they might well have claimed that he was 
shot in self-defence. It would have been as easy to manu- 
facture evidence for this as for intentional suicide and the 
whole story makes this a more rational alternative than the 
one actually chosen. But apparently, conscious of foul play, 
or the feeling that this would be the more probable one, they 
seem to have chosen a course that is less consistent with the 
whole facts than justifiable homicide. The hypothesis that 
is most consistent with the testimony is accidental suicide, 
and next to this stands justifiable homicide. But neither of 
these claims seems to have been thought of by any that was a 
party to either the acts or the inquests. This circumstance 
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is so much against the claim that is apparently ridiculous in 
the light of the testimony, namely intentional suicide. If the 
hypotheses of accidental suicide and justifiable homicide are 
to be rejected, most readers, I think, would decide for un- 
justifiable homicide, and this verdict would sustain the claims 
of Mrs. Sutton and to that extent support the veridical and 
supernormal character of the message from her son. What- 
ever difficulties we entertained regarding that experience 
would arise, not from the testimony of the witnesses before 
the Court of Inquiry, but from the reaction of her own mind 
on receiving the telegram. If that could be eliminated the 
coincidence would be much stronger. 

Now when it comes to the evidence for murder or un- 
justifiable homicide the situation is a difficult one. We may 
suppose that intentional suicide is absurd, but that does 
not permit us to infer that homicide is the necessary alterna- 
tive. No evidence was adduced at the trials to prove homi- 
cide, tho that it was a possibility was implied by the cross- 
examination of the witnesses in the second inquest. The 
fundamental difficulty in such an issue as homicide is that 
the witnesses must be the defendants in such a charge. The 
men who testified to suicide must be treated as the criminals 
in a trial for murder and their evidence becomes incompetent. 
In a situation of that kind they would be free from obliga- 
tion to testify at all and if they did all evidence not involving 
a confession would be disqualified by their interest in self- 
protection. The only testimony in a civil court that would 
be accepted would be that for suicide and considering that 
the witnesses are the accused in the alternative view the in- 
competency of their evidence in that issue would imply a 
similar-incompetency on that of suicide. Hence the peculiar 
circumstances are such that there is no hope of obtaining 
evidence for unjustifiable homicide. The only persons who 
can give evidence are the accused and the case would have 
to rest on circumstantial evidence which these same witnesses 
would have to supply for the most part. Unwary admissions 
and contradictions in the testimony may be used to disqualify 
the witnesses, but not to prove the accusation of homicide. 
Hence no matter what we may personally believe from the 
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absurdity of the theory of intentional suicide or the weakness 
of the evidence, we are without satisfactory proof of unjusti- 
able homicide, which would ordinarily be required to estab- 
lish the veridical nature of Mrs. Sutton’s experience and the 
claim of the communicator. To absolutely establish the 
truth of the communicator’s statements on the point of mur- 
der would require legal proof of homicide and disproof of 
intentional suicide. But that seems impossible in the case. 
All that we can do is to weigh the probabilities from the evi- 
dence and these are difficult because the testimony for sui- 
cide is incompetent on the ground that the witnesses are 
the accused in the alternative hypothesis. The circumstan- 
tial evidence coming from unwary admissions points toward 
that result and the testimony of disinterested parties points 
more strongly still toward that. But it is a case where 
science can announce no proved verdict and the individual 
will have to be left to his own judgment and the real or 
alleged facts, the two most consistent hypotheses not having 
received any investigation. Non-proven is the most that can 
be said, whatever we may privately think or believe in such 
a case. 

I have said that accidental suicide is more consistent with 
all the testimony than any other hypothesis. This state- 
ment, however, is based on the assumption that the testi- 
mony as a whole is acceptable. But this assumption is not 
a necessary one and there is much in the testimony, and 
especially in much circumstantial evidence to contradict it. 
The mere suspicion of homicide would justify hesitation in 
accepting certain statements of the witnesses. As remarked, 
the witnesses to suicide are defendants in the case of homi- 
cide, and that circumstance will make at least some of their 
testimony incompetent. If then the jury may discard all 
the testimony of witnesses that are interested or contradict 
themselves there is little left on which to base a judgment on 
any issue. But there is much circumstantial evidence in the 
case which points directly to hypotheses that are not so 
tavorable to the witnesses. If we accept the statements 
which unconsciously admit facts incompatible with suicide 
of any kind we may have a presumption for homicide of 
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some kind. Sifting the evidence, as I think any jury has a 
right to do, the argument for suicide of any kind is weakened. 
It is only when we accept without question the testimony of 
the witnesses that we can say that accidental suicide is the 
most consistent theory. But when we eliminate the inter- 
ested and contradictory testimony most persons would sus- 
pect that homicide is the best explanation of the facts. The 
proved bruises on the head point in that direction, tho they 
do not prove it. But the whole situation makes that a ten- 
able view. 

It is merely the legal aspect of the case that requires us 
to say that nothing can be proved. Each individual has the 
privilege of admitting or excluding what he shall believe or 
disbelieve in a case of this kind where the witnesses and the 
accused are the same persons. In forming personal opinions 
we may indulge some liberties, but not in estimating the 
case by the standards of civil jurisprudence. Hence when 
we say that the evidence favors one hypothesis more than 
another it is only in the inductive nature of the problem 
that this view finds its justification. The legal situation is 
different. But apart from legal technicalities which may be 
necessary for the protection of human rights in situations 
where passion cannot be allowed any reins, I think most 
readers of the evidence would accord homicide a strong 
claim in the case. 

So much for the question whether the evidence at the 
inquests sustains the claim of the communicator for homicide. 
We then have a critical examination of Mrs. Sutton’s experi- 
ences before us. This involves the negative and positive 
side of them. 

1. The introduction of the name of Lieut. Adams in her 
account to me (p. 598) and of Lieut. Utley in the later nar- 
ratives suggests the doubt that this may be due to the trans- 
fer of later knowledge and inferences into the memories of 
earlier experiences. It is so unusual to get proper names 
so readily in phenomena of this kind that the psychic re- 
searcher must raise that question. There is no proof thai 
this view is the correct one, but as soon as such transfers do 
take place in human experience we must discount this cir- 
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cumstance accordingly, even if it throws some retrogressive 
doubt upon other incidents. Besides additions of this kind 
might have escaped the observations of the confirming wit- 
nesses, tho that is less likely than the retrocognition of Mrs. 
Sutton. But as she had long been familiar with the facts 
before the record was made there is that weakness in the 
whole of it. 

2. The exclamation on the receipt of the telegram, tho 
accepted as unimpeachable by corroboration, is amenable to 
the explanation that it was a natural belief of a mother in 
her son and inference from general knowledge of his char- 
acter, regardless of what we think of the other incidents as- 
sociated with the exclamation. Such a revolt against the 
announced verdict of the telegram might be especially natural 
to a Catholic who believed that suicide meant the loss of her 
son’s salvation. Hence we will have to reserve some assur- 
ance about this characteristic of the incidents. 

3. On the other hand there are incidents in the narrative 
that are not amenable to such an explanation. The first is 
Mrs. Sutton’s experience some fifteen or more hours before 
the telegram came. That is so well confirmed by other testi- 
mony than her own that chance coincidence is perhaps the 
only alternative to the supernormal, tho it articulates with 
the other incidents that look less like chance. 

4. There is the corroboration by more than one witness 
that certain details, such as the beating, the broken watch, 
the lump on the jaw, and the loss of his epaulet, were men- 
tioned to them long before they were verified as facts. This 
would appear to protect them against the suspicion of re- 
trocognition. x 

5. The existence of a large number of other experiences, 
verified and corroborated by the testimony of others, is so 
much evidence in favor of the integrity of this particular in- 


* In regard to several items which Mrs. Sutton was said to have mentioned 
to her lawyer before the exhumation I saw this lawyer personally and he 
confirmed them, promising to write out the confirmation if Mrs. Sutton would 
refreshen his memory as to all of them, tho he named several of them to me 
at the time. I secured a memorandum of them from Mrs. Sutton and com- 
municated them to him, but he failed to keep his promise or write out the 
corroboration. 
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cident, even tho it does not prove it. Mrs. Sutton’s state: 
ments in disinterested situations seem to stand the test and” 
make more credible the occurrence and acceptability of those 
in which we.may suppose her more probably interested. 

On the whole, therefore, I would say that there is much” 
to sustain the contention of Mrs. Sutton. It would have 
been very much more valuable evidence if she or some of the 
witnesses had appreciated the scientific as well as evidential 
importance of making a record of the exact facts in her ex. 
periences at the time. She might have protected them 
against the doubts based upon retrocognition or the transfer | 
of later knowledge to earlier events. While the corrobora- 
tion of others as to their accuracy must have its weight per-_ 
sons do not always analyze the incidents in giving confirma- 
tion and the case has to have its value measured by its place 
in a collective mass of similar instances. It does not prove: 
a crucial one where it might have been this, or at least much? 
stronger if this simple precaution had been made. To un-) 
biassed students the evidence for Lieut. Sutton’s suicide is) 
not at all satisfactory and such evidence as we have does not 
wholly impeach her testimony as to her experiences when 
learning the death of her son. While the evidence does not _ 
absolutely prove the case it deserves serious consideration 
and will put the case among those which may collectively’ 
prove much for psychic research. 








